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CZreating Family-Supportive Early 
Childhood Programs 

by Mary Lamer 




T he lime is riiifu lo examine and 
experimenl wilh linkages 
belween family suppori and 
early childhood programs. The onee- 
novel notion that ehildren develop within 
families, whieh themselves develop 
within eom muni ties, is now widely 
accepted, and expectations of programs 
for ehildren and their parents are 
changing rapidls . 

The principles and practices of faimU 
support programs are beginning to 
intiuence other ser\ ice systems, chang- 
ing ideas about the form that programs 
for children and families should lake. For 
example, many leaders concerned \\ ilh 
welfare reform now hope to help families 
break the iniergenetational grip of 
poverty through "two-generaiion ‘ 
programs that support the de\elopmeni 
of both parents and children.’ Two- 
generation programs begin with compo- 
nents to encourage adults' sclf-sulfi- 
ciency — such as basic cducatirm. job 



training, and assistance gaining empUn- 
meni — but build upon these with parent 
education, child care, and child de\elop- 
ment interventions. 

The complexity of families' lives is 
also drawing family suppori and early 
childhood programs closer together. We 
cannot design programs for children 
without considering parents' needs. 
Increasingly, pareiits of all income le\ els 
hold jobs or attend educational programs 
with rigid, full-day schedules. Children 
whose parents are employed full lime 
cannot lake advantage of part-day 
educational programs like Head Start, 
unless the preschool experience is 
combined with full-day child care 
ser\ ices. Many programs also seek to 
invoUe parents in children's activities, 
but fewer aiul fewer paretits are free to 
participate during the day. and evening 
activities must compete with the dinner 
dishes, baths, and laundry. Now more 
than e\er, we must lake ad\aniage of the 



daily contact between parents and staff 
of early childhood programs. ~ 

To capitalize on the family support 
potential (d‘ child care. Bernice 
Weissbourd envisions family-centered 
child care programs that ”ulili/e the 
high-quality program they pro\ide for 
children lo act as a hub around which 
programs for parents and families may 
revolve and through which relationships 
among parents and between parents and 
staff members are established and 
maintained.'*' .Such programs would 
invobe close collaboration belween 
parents and staff, a lange of activities 
designed for parents, and an organized 
network of referrals to community 
resources. 

Is that vision achievable? What will it 
lake for the early childhood field to 
move beyond its traditional boundaries, 
to create new ser\ ices for families and 
new partnerships with parents ’ I:arl\ 
childhood leaders who embrace the 






This article is an excerpt from the monograph L/nk/ng Family Support and Early Childhood Programs: Issues, Experiences, 
Opportunities, written by Mary Lamer and published by the Family Resource Coalition as part of FRC’s Best Practices Project. 
It is one of four ground-breaking papers by top thinkers in the family support field, two of which are now available. 

L/nk' ig Family Support and Early Childhood Programs provides basic information about the design and orientation of early 
childhood programs and examines strategies for applying the principles of family support to these programs — including 
educational programs such as Head Start and child care for parents who work or attend school. 

To order Linking Family Support and Early Childhood Programs, send $6.00 (FRC members) or $8.00 (nonmembers) to FRC, 
200 S. Michigan Ave., 16th Floor, Chicago, IL 60604, or fax your order with a credit card number to 312/341-9361. To find 
out more about these monographs or the Best Practices Project, call FRC at 312/341-0900. 
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\isiun ot taniiK-ccmcrcd child care have 
much to learn trom the taniily support 
field, hut effecti\e lines of communica- 
tion between the two fields have yet tc) 
he established. Family support and early 
childhood leaders and practitioners 
cannot work well together \sithout a 
better understanding of how each fie Id s 
history, mission, funding patterns, and 
institutional structures shape its ap- 
proaches to working with children and 
families. 

Combining family support and child 
care in ways that retain the power of 
both the family-centered and child- 
centered elements is no easy task. We 
must sei/e opportunities and surmount 
difficulties if the ne.xt generation of 
programs is to combine the strengths of 
the family support and early childhood 
fields. Those opportunities and difficul- 
ties are described below. 

Joint Provision of Family and 
Child Services 

Both early research demonstrations 
and contemporary two-generation 
programs suggest several conclusions 
about the strategy of providing family- 
focused and child-focused services 
within the same program. 

Program components for children and 
parents are most effective when they are 
carefully designed and sufflcientl> 
powerful to address the deveU^pmental 
needs of each group. Parents want and 
can benefit from not just parent educa- 
tion, but access to educational, voca- 
tional. and mental health supports that 
enable them to achieve personal goals. 
C'hildren deserve not just custodial child 
Q care that keeps them safe and supervised 
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while ilieir parents are busy, but also 
experiences that support their cognitive. 
s()cioeniotional. and phvsical develop- 
ment. Balanced, dual-focus programs 
that reflect the state of the art in each 
component area are costly, but each 
component strengthens the effectiveness 
of the other. Such comprehensive 
interventions may be the most efficient 
and appropriate vv ay of serving the 
families and children who are at greatest 
risk ol‘ poor outcomes. 

While program components targeting 
the individual needs of children and 
adults are important, so are family- 
focused experiences in which children 
and parents participate together, if the 
program is to support and influence 
processes that take place within the 
family. By bringing parents and children 
together in contexts that enable them to 
interact in new ways, programs can help 
family members integrate new skills, 
insights, and approaches into their 
patterns of interaction with one another. 

In manv cases, programs are integrated 
administratively but the experiences they 
provide to family members are dispersed. 
When parents and children each attend 
separate activities tailored for them, the 
program is not treating the family us a 
unit, and may forfeit the opportunity to 
be family-oriented and family-owned. 

And many current two-generation 
programs attain eomprehensiveness 
through referrals to other agencies, 
giving program developers no control 
over the qualiiv of services. Programs 
are only as family-supportive as their 
individual ccmiponents. If component 
services treat tamilv members m wavs 
that do not communicate respect for their 



efforts, appreciation tor their values and 
culture, and support for their familv 
responsibilities, jirogram participation is 
unlikely to have the positive effects 
expected of family support programs. 
Consensus on values and regular 
communication among staffs ot the 
program components can help ensure 
that they neither work at cross-purposes 
nor give families contradictory mes- 
sages. 

Family-Supportive Early Childhood 
Programs 

Helping mainstream, typical early 
childhood programs function in ways 
that are truly supportive of families is a 
more difficult challenge, but it may be 
the most important one for us to meet. 
Well-funded programs with the resources 
to offer children and families a rich 
assortment ol services are the exception, 
not the norm. Rather than investing our 
policy efforts to achieve such important 
but rare programs — which reach rela- 
tively few families — we must work to 
create and capitalize on opportunities to 
move tvpical child care or preschool 
programs in the direction ol family- 
supportive practice. 

Having staff and resources to devote 
to interactions with parents gives 
programs the flexibility to "do it right. 

It takes time to organize avenues for 
parent partieipation. whether they 
include volunteering in the program, 
joint participation on decision-iuaking 
bodies, educational workshops, social 
activities, parent-provider conferences, 
or simply telephone calls. Many pro- 
grams have strong parent involvement 
components and coordinators whose job 
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i( is (o work with parcius. Howc\cr. ii is 
iU)i oas\ U) raise tmuis to co\cr the 
coordmalor's salar\ in the ililViaili liseal 
environment eontroniiiui most early 
eliilUliooil programs. lUit uinhreiia 
oruani/ations such as resouree and 
referral aiKMieies or tamils support 
prtuarams may be able to emplo\ a 
eoorduiator to pro\ ide entieal stall 
support to a number ot small earl\ 
ehildhood proiiranis that are attempting 
to add family support eomponents. 

Designers ol parent iinolsement 
efforts in ehi Id-oriented programs must 
weigh the logistical demands that 
participation places on parents against 
parents' degree ot motivation to partici- 
pate. Programs in which staff and parents 
work full time lace din'icult scheduling 
problems, since parents are imt asailahle 
during the program day, and boih parents 
and pro\iiiers want to protect their 
private evening time. C‘ieati\c planning 
to priHliice ewents that are minimall\ 
iniriisi\e and maximalh rewarding is 
likely to be worth the etforl. ['or in- 
stance. didactic parent education sessions 
might be replaced by: one-on-one 
discussions between caregners and 
parents: opportunities tor parents to 
influence curriculum, personnel, and 
program policy tlecisions: social t)cea- 
sions involving whole families: or 
workshops that help parents gain real- 
world skills. Parents reticence toward 
one form of involvement doesn't 
necessarily mean they would nt)i 
welcome the chance to participate in 
other ways. 

Carefully designing activities tor 
parents is an important step toward 
family -supportive programming, but an 
even more critical element is attention io 
the eharacteristics. skills, and attitudes ot 
the staff who interact with parents. As 
long as training focuses only on the child 
and the child's relations w ith the 
caregiver or teacher, the adults who work 
^^ith families in early ehildhood pro- 
grams cannot he e.xpectcd to embrace a 
family -centered approach. Pre-service 
and ongoing training for caregivers and 
teachers must cover relatii)iiships with 
parents, appreciation of cultural differ- 
ences, skills of eomnutnication and 
power-sharing with adults, and methods 
for resolving disagreements and conflicts 
with parents. Programs also must 
increase directors ,nul supervisors' 
capacity to support and guide their stall 
in implementing more family -supporiis e 
practices, l-amily support practitioners 
can contribute to such efforts b\ 
partnering with resource and relerral 
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agencies aiul other earls childhood 
groups to deselop a[)propriate training 
approaches. 

Recruiting staff who resemble aiul 
identify with the families served is a 
crucial means of ensuring that earls 
childhood programs are sensitise to both 
parents and cultures. Often such recruit- 
ment means hiring untrained ciuiinuinits 
members and pros iding supporiise 
supers ision and in-sers lee trainiiu! to 
build their professional skills while thes 
uork in the program. Iriscdar as profes- 
Monal training is not easils accessible to 
memhers of mans loss -income and 
minority communities, the educational 
requirements and qualifications for staff 
positions must he carefulls scruiini/ed. 
and. ss hen possible, alternatise means t)f 
des eloping and demonstrating profes- 
sitmal skill shoukl he explored. Ailequate 
pay scales, aecess to basic benelits, and 
opportunities lor adsaneenient ssithin 
early childhood or related fields are also 
entieal if ctminiunits memhers are tt) be 
attracted lo stalf roles, riie effi^rt to 
improse ssorkiiig ct)iuliti()iis in early 
childluuKi programs is often seen as a 
narrow professional adsxica.cy aueiida. 
but in reality, that agenda intersects with 
the interests of all ad\'ocates tor families. 

Finally, because none of these impor- 
tant steps will remove all the stnirces of 
tension that exist between parents and 
caregivers, meehanisnis must be ereated 
to resolve conflicts when they arise. 
Intermediaries such as tamilv suppt)rt 
pn)grams. resouree and referral agencies, 
and other community groups coukl 
establish child care ombudsman services. 
They also could bring child care issues to 
the attention of consumer ad\X)cates and 
Better Business Bureaus. t() make sure 
our nation's decentralized and diverse 
child care delivery sy stem is accountable 
and responsive to parent-consumers. 
Knowledgeable, sensitive intermediaries 
are needed to impartially represent the 
perspectives of both parents and child 
care providers in order to facilitate 
understanding, communication, compro- 
mises. and alternatives. Such an effort hv 
an impartiiil party also would show that 
the larger community shares parents’ and 
providers' interest in the well-being of 
children. 

The Charge for the Future 

The work i>f both familv suppoii and 
early chiklhood leaders in the past 
decade has yielded a maturing under 
standing ot w hat it means 
idllv to work w ith children m the context 
ot their families and eomnuinities. These 
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positive developments coexist, however, 
with stubborn realities that remind us 
that reorienting the nation's early 
childhooil programs to he lamiK - 
supportive w ill be no easy task. Harly 
childhood programs are poorly funded 
and thinly statfed. with a long history ot 
focusing on children and a more recent 
interest in securing recognition for their 
professional expertise. These basic tacts 
make early ehildhood programs a 
challenging context in which to expect 
family support principles to flourish. 

I he importance o\ nu)\ ing toward 
family -centered practice is equally clear, 
however. 'The overwhelming majoritv of 
parents from all soci()ec()noinic levels 
now share responsibility tor rearing and 
educating their vxiung children with child 
care and presclu)ol [)rogranis. even 
though neither parents nor teachers and 
caregivers receive assistance in their 
efforts t() undersiand each (Uher and 
work together, rather than at cross- 
purposes. Family support programs and 
individual advocates k)r families can 
facilitate relationships between families 
and early chikllu)()d programs in many 
ways, and can encourage and guide 
efforts by early childhood professionals 
to apply family support principles within 
their programs. 

.A strong shared commitment to the 
well-being of children and families 
draws together parents and careizivers 
and unites the early' childhood and 
family support fields. Finding ways to 
combine the resources, skills, and 
knowledge ol the two fields will prepare 
both to take a giant step into the future to 
develop the programs children and 
families need now. 

\far\- ixinicr i\ PnlU \ Analvs! and Editor for 
the David and Liu ilc Packard Etnuidation. 
.^00 Second Street. Suite 102. l.o.\ . \lto\. ( ’.-t 
^D()22, She n'a\ pre\ lou'^h 

Dirf'ctor for Earlv Childhood Care and 
Education at the Xational Center fto- 
( htldrrn in Po\ert\, i (tlumhni Si luud of 
Public Health. 
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<3 ra.nd parent:-CIIaregi vers: 
Why Parenting Is Different 
the Second "Time Around 




By Linda Turner 

C'cnsiis Bureau dala galheicd in 
indicate that grandparents as surri)gate 
parents are iil all si)cioeeonomic and 
ethnic gn^ups. W hile 6S percent arc 
wliiie. mid-lit'e and i)lder Alriean 
Anierican.s are nearl-s tw ice as likels as 
whites tlie same age to be grandparent 
caregivers. While 75 percent oT grand- 
parent caregivers are married. 9.^ percent 
ol'all simile imes aie women. Most have 



less than a high school ctlucaiion and 
live in an urban setting. More live in the 
South (57 percent) than in all other I .S 
areas combined, 

A Grassroots Response 

As the number of grandparents raising 
grandchildren gianvs, supportive 
responses have emerged national l\ 
and locallv. at the erassroots level. 



I am temporarily my eight-month-old 
granddaughter's primar\ caregiver, 
and my home will soon bec(Mne one 
ot't-he three-generational, grandparent- 
headed households vou*!! read about 
below. Despite the rewards of caring for 
a child, what v\as difficult lor me 21 
vears ago as a single mother is a chal- 
lenging struggle todav. 

.-\nd I am not alone. Undertaking this 
responsibility has meant major changes 
in the lives of the appro.\imatel\ 

55 1, ()()()* grandparents who either are 
prmiarv caregivers to their grandehiklren 
or head households in which their 
grandchildren live. In addition to facing 
leiial and social problems, they idlen 
lack support and respite serv ices; manv 
are under e.xtreme stress, which causes 
physical and mental health problems 
such as exhaustion and depression. 

Most will have inadequate tinancial 
resources to prov ide care for their 
grandchildren: 56 percent ot grandparent 
caregivers have incomes of less than 
S2(),()()(). iMnaneiallv. theirs are the 
poorest ot all types of non-traditimial 
liouseholds. L ick ol affordable hoiisir.g 
leopardi/es those with larger families, 
and those with high-risk children born 
with special medical needs usual I v lind 
their medical resoiiives meagei. 

(irandpaivnts aie raising their guild 
children because ol teen pregnanev : 
parents' substance abuse, death, tlivorce. 
loblesNiicss. ov incarceration: parents' 
neglect, abuse, or abandonment o\ the 
child. «ind AIDS and other illnesses. 
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WlHAT Do Grandpai^nt 
Caregfvers Need? 

How do you start meeting the needs of grandparent caregivers in your 
community? A good place to start is by asking them what they need. Then find 
ways to provide them — either directly or by referral — with those services and 
supports. 

One grandparent caregiver’s “wish list” might look like this: 

• Short-term respite services (childcare co-!ocated with other services or 
pi ovided by a parent or grandparent cooperative) 

• One-on-one or group counseling for grandparents and grandchildren 

• Peer support and mutual aid groups 

• Telephone hotlines and “warm lines’’ 

• “Grandparenting’’ classes (a refresher course!) 

• Toy. clothing, and equipment exchange or lending service 

• Advocacy on accessing public and private assistance and programs 

• Expert advice on legal, financial, medical, housing, and education questions 

• Library of books, pamphlets, videos 

• Social, cultural, and recreational activities for the whole family 

• Activist organization through which grandparent caregivers can educate the 
public and lobby for increased services 




An outstanding example of a family 
support program serving 
intergenerational families is found on the 
predominantly African American east 
side of Detroit, where Project GUIDE 
(Grandparents United: Intergenerational 
Developmental Education) is mid-way 
into a five-year Skillman Eoundation- 
funded program to "measurably improve 
the health and welfare o! 
intergenerational custodial lamilies. 
reduce social isolation, and provide 
support serv ices. " 1 he success o! the 

14,()0() pilot program has attracted 
financial support from United W a\ and 
other foundations. 

The program was conceived in 1^)^)2 as 
a direct respiMise to the needs ol lamilies 
visiting the Harper Gratiot Multi-Sei\ ice 
C'enter. GUIDE impacts the personal 
lives and parenting skills of families 
through individual counseling, gnnip 
seminars lincluding support groups), 
participation in cultural and recreational 
events, and advocacy for the families' 
basic human needs. When these families 
meet, childcare and transportation are 
provided. Gl IDE serves 44 families'. E) 
are on a wailing list and will begin 
participating soon. ! he grandparents and 
ereat-aunts and uncles range in age 
from 37 to 7 1 . 



At the National Level 

The American Association of Retired 
Persons ( AARP) opened its Grandparent 
Information Center in Washingtoij. D.C.. 
in .September 1993. and in its first vear 
of operation responded to almost .^.OOO 
inquiries. The Center's clearinghouse 
provides grandparents, service providers, 
and planners with information, publica- 
tions. and referrals to national and local 
resources, including grandparent support 
groups and organizations that support 
grandparent caregivers in other wavs. 

See previous page, d'he Center also 
educates the public about the special 
probienis grandparents face as primary 
caK^ivcrs of grandchildren, and pro- 
vides technical assistance on designing 
l^rograms to.comm nilv -based grandpat"- 
ent groups and social serv ice agencies. 

I.iiuld lnnu r i\ Resource inul Refernil 
( 'oordiihi!i>r lor ihe |■'(ltnll\ Resonri i 
( (nihlton. She lluinks ijl 11)1'. Prt^feit 
Manai^er .lerulhii Kenneds iind \ARR lor 
llu'ir ussisiiifu e. 

Note: 



For more information contact 
Project GUIDE, NSO/Harper 
Gratiot Multi-Service Center, 9641 
Harper Ave., Detroit, Ml 48213, 
313/923-5050 (phone), 313/571- 
9866 (fax); and Grandparent 
Information Center, AARP 
(American Association of Retired 
Persons), 601 E Street NW, 
Washington, DC 20049. 202/434- 
2296 (phone), 202/434-6474 (fax). 

These national organizations are 
linking networks for support 
groups and offer help in setting up 
local groups: 

ROCKING 

(Raising our Children’s Kids: An 
Intergenerational Network of 
Grandparenting, Inc.) 

P.O. Box 96 
Niles, Ml 49120 

Contact: Mary Fron, 606/683-9038 

National Coalition of 
Grandparents 

1 37 Larkin Street 

Madison. W1 53705 

Contact: Ethel Dunn. 608/238-8751 
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A Public Policy Fable: 

Meeting the INIeeds of Families 
of Infants andTodcllers 



by Eleanor Stokes Szanton 




O nce upon a lime ihcre uas a 
baby. The baby had a 
mol her. a t'alher. an older 
broiher. a grandmoiher. a neonaial 
iniensive care follow-up clinic, a special 
liealih care nurse, a special educaior. a 
physical iherapisi. a couple ot case 
managers, and a changing array of child 
care providers. Her moiher had an AFDC 
case manager, a Medicaid case manager, 
a VVIC program ^pecialisl. a siay-in- 
school program, a drug ireaimeni 
program, and a home visiior. Her broiher 
did nol li\e wilh ihe family: bul he had a 
fosier family, a child proiecii\ e ser\ ices 
case manager, and a Head Siari pn^gram. 
The baby's faiher also did noi li\e wiih 
her and her moiher; he had no one bul 
his friends on ihe sireei. 

.Some of ihese people who were no\ in 
Ihe baby's family only spoke lo her 
moiher by phone. A few oihers came 
her home. I'he resi warned her moiher to 
come lo iheir various offices or programs 
in a number of differeni locaiiv>ns. Those 
who were pariieularly eonseieniiiuis 
aboui making services a\ ailable lo ihe 
moiher spenl a loi ol lime in meeimgs 
wilh eaeh oiher lr\ing lo coordinaie Iheir 
unrelaled serviees. In faei, the\ speni st> 



much lime scheduling eoordinaiion wiih 
each other — as well as wriiing proposals, 
reporis. and e\aluaiioiis lo iheir many 
differeni funders — ihai ihey had liiile 
energy lefi lo schedule anyihing ai ihe 
moiher's eoin enience. Yei ihey were 
quiie concerned lhal she was frequenll\' 
unable lo keep her many appoinimenis 
and lhal sometimes she seemed uninier- 
esied in ser\ lees. The\' didn't diseuss the 
faiher. 

Serviees for intanls and UHldleis and 
iheir families in ihe I’niied Slates are rife 
with the problems that this “fable" 
demonsiraies. They are uncoordinated, 
emphasize weakness rather than sirengih. 
and conceniraie mi only pari of the 
family. And although we are beginning 
to see some more holistic policies, we 
have nol \et come close lo rewriting this 
sio:y. 

Although \ery few aelutil families 
ha\e quite as many service providers as 
the family in ihe story, many could. 
/HRO I'() THRFH/Nalionai CVnier for 
('linical Infant Programs has pisi 
completed a suuK ol six communiiies 
lhal are lr\ing as hard as any to iniegralc 
the services olfered lo the families ol 



very young children, lls report. Living 
and Testing the Collaborative Proce:s.s: /\ 
Case Study of Cointnunity -based Services 
Integration, shows in grim detail how 
much remains to be done and. more 
imporlanlly. how terribly hard it is for 
conscieniious communities to make 
services fit together in a way lhal truly 
meets the needs of families.' 

Comparing the state ot human services 
for infants and toddlers and iheir families 
in the United Slates with those in Canada 
shows how uncoordinated an<J defieii- 
orienied our own approach is — and lhal 
an i me grated, strengths- based system is 
possible. Canada is a nation about the 
sanic age as our own. which also was 
settled largely b\ immigrants and re tied s 
a diversity of ethnicity and background. 
Over the past .SO years Canada has put 
together a coherent social policy provid- 
ing family allow ances, paid parental 
leave at childbirth, free health (including 
prenatal) care. h(>me visits to new 
parents, and a variety of specialized 
services to families who have need of 
them — all covered by a national health 
plan. In contrast, the United States, 
havini! turned its hack on a universal 




This artide was originally published in INSIGHTS From the Center for Infants and Parents, Volume 2. Nunber I, Spring 1995, (New York, N.Y., 
Teachers College, Columbia University). 
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s\slcm ot siippon. luis (lc\ doped a 
iic\ cr ciuiiiiii prolilcratioii of ealciioneal 
sciMccs. cadi one o! which is tlie pet 
proiect ol a particular leiiislator aiul his 
or her Laiiistiuiencs ami is available oiil\ 
tor those nn1u> sliow weakness or neeii. 

This approach has two man>r tlelects: 

1. the services are unlikdv U) he well 
integrated, and 

J tile lectpient oi serv ices receives a 
pel oral IV c lahei. 

We all kiuwv the harm caused when a 
child, as a lesiilt ot societal labels, sees 
liiniselt or liersell as ' slow " tir ' haiuli- 
caj)ped" or "a behavior problcnr* or "a 
crack babv Siniilarlv, the relations 
between provitleis and coiisiiniers ot 
services are tuiKtaiiientallv ditTereiit it 
tile parent coiisiuner sees the seiv ices ,is 
sonietliine slic ileserves as a citi/en. 
rather than soiiietluni: slie needs as an 
",it risk" or "daniaecLr* persini. In this 
context, 'elieihle " -a term that should 
carrv positive connotations — lias come to 
mean 'sutlicieiitlv iieeLlv.**' 
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The linal niessage ot tlic “table” is that 
in our s\stem o\ caring tor intants and 
toddlers, almost no attention is paid to 
the lather, rsualiv he is served only if he 
takes part in services offered the mother, 
in which case he is treated as an “assis- 
tant mother.” ['or the most part, fathers 
arc ignored except bv those who dis- 
course on irresponsible pregnancies, 
single parents, deadbeat datls. t'amilv 
values. Spouse abuse, and men as 
providers of illegal ilrugs to their 
partners.' ('Elie strident debate over 
prevention programs in the tederal 
“crime bill” is mie more evidence that 
fathers seem to be more valuable as the 
object of rhetoric tlian as parents. | And 
though there is not nearly enough elt'ort 
made in most communities to tind and 
serve all mothers and children vvlio need 
services, there is even less outreach to 
lathers, either in their role as parents ot- 
to help with other aspects of their lives. 

Certamlv there is no effort to reciuire 
their attendance at services tor the 
t'amilv . Services for them, insofar as tliev 
evist, have been centered in the conimu- 
iiity action and communitv enterprise 
initiatives. While some lamilv policies 
help parents m their bieadvv inning loles. 
others concentiate on their nurturing 
roles’ —and bv and large, the former 
have lociised on men. and the latter mi 
women. .And thoueh weltarc retorm 
initiatives and the luirned Inccmie fax 
‘ edit aie beemiimi: to break dtwvn these 
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distinctions lor women, thev remain in 
place lor men. 

lauk of eo'ordmation, emphasis on 
weakness, aiul concentrating on onlv part 
ot' the lamilv : fortunatelv , this pattern is 
beginning to change, as communitv 
action revives and certain new laws 
rcLjuire more collal>orativ e planning. 

• Part H (tor children zero through two 
vears ot'age) ot the Individuals with 
Disabilities Kducatioii Act ilDIvA). 
enacted in was the first federal 

law regartling verv- voting children ami 
their lamilies to require a ctdlabtirativ e 
[banning process — first at the state 
level, and now at the ctinmumity level. 

( Iliis law had significant consumer 
input, both within and outside the 
government, from its conceiMitm 
onward.) Part II struggled against 
budgetaiv constraints tlurmg the 
teces-.ioii in the earlv IbUOs. and as a 
result, iiiaiiv states lel't children who 
were "at risk of dev elopmental delav or 
disabilitv ” out ot' their del'inition tif 
who was eligible tor services. How- 
ever, in avarietv of states and localities 
the Interagencv (‘oordinating Councils 
have been creative in pushing lor 
consumer-friendlv linkages.' 



• riie C hild and .Adolescent System 
Services iVogram (C'ASSP). approved 
in the niid-P->S()s as a federal entitle- 
ment to be set aside in states* mental 
health funds, also mandated collabora- 
tion. L'ntil now. that program has by 
law tocused on diildren who were 
“seriously emotionally disturbed.” a 
categorv not usually a|'»plied to infants 
and toihllers. However, the new 

C hildren's C omnninity Mental 
Health .Service Ad has great poten- 
tial — so far unused— for serv ing 
vounger children and their families.'' 

• t he Familv Preservation and .Sup- 

port .Services Program, initiated bv 
C'ongress in ret|uires collabora- 

tive planning at both the state and local 
levels. As federal administrator of the 
Program, the LVS. Department ot 
Health ami Human .Services (HHS) 
expects states to examine the changes 
that are needetl in order ti^ “make 
deliverv ot' serviees mine icspoiisive to 
the needs of imliv idiials and communi- 
ties and more sensitive to the context in 
which thev are to be delivered.” HHS 
also expects the Program to alhnv states 
to establish "a more cooidinaled. 
tlexible leliild vvellare service] svstcni, 
built on and linked to existme commu- 
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nity services and su|^ports, and able to 
serve children anil their lain dies in a 
more elt'ective wav.” .And the Mater- 
nal and ('liild Health Bureau of the 
U.S. Public Health Service has taken 
steps to reciuire that communities 
applying tor Home V isiting tor .\t -Risk 
E'atnilies grants (under the C*oninumil> 
Integrated .Service .System diseretion- 
ary grant program) coordinate vvitli 
their states' I'amilv Preservation and 
I'aniilv Suppori Services initiatives.^ 

• With tile P)d4 Head .Start Reauthori- 
/atioii, C'ongress created a set-aside ot 
at least SbOO million over four vears tor 
l^rograiiis to serve infants and toddlers 
(folding in some present infant/todtller 
programs). .Again. HETS will be 
expecting these programs' direetors to 
engage in community collaborative 
planning, beginimig with an in-depth 
assessment of eominunitv resources 
.ind iiL^als. 

• The federal government's Kmpower- 
ment /one/Knlerprise ('omniunity 
initiative, led jointly by the I'.S. 
Departments of Ibuising and Urban 
Development and of Agriculture, 
authorizes the expenditure of close to 
SI billion for poverty-stricken inner 
cities and rural areas, (Up to SI 00 
million goes to each ot up to six cities, 
and up to S40 million to each of up to 
three rural areas— to he designated as 
“Einipowerment Zones. ') Beyond this, 
some 6."^ blighted urban and .^0 rural 
areas can receive S.^ million each for 
the implementation of a communit>* 
based strategic plan.'* 

In manv cases, the tederal initiatives 
have followed the lead of innovative 
state or foundation initiatives.’" The 
Policy Academv on E'amilies and 
(‘hildren. an initiative of the National 
riovernm s' Association and othc 
organizations, is one attempt to support 
more collaborative planning. .So is the 
joint planning for children that involves 
lamilv suppoit centers, chikl vvellare 
services, and early childhood services in 
states such as C'olorado. Ohio. North 
C'arolina, South C'arolina. W«'st Virginia. 
Oregon, Indiana, and Minnesota. (Some 
ot the mator national foundations have 
given support and guidance to innovative 
et torts such as these, tlnnigh. as with 
tederal legislation, main foundation- 
supported initiatives reconfirm the 
categorical nature of services.) And at 
the communitv level, the Austin Pnqect 
in Texas’’ and United Wav's Success Bv 
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Six arc examples ul* coniniunilN planning 
lor the early sears. SiMiie of these 
initialises focus more on adiiiinisiraiise 
chance, oihers on chance at the ease 
lesel.' I'he initiators ot all tiiese ettoris 
have broadened the spectrum of acencies 
svorkinc tocelher. 

What is particularly excitinii is that 
some of these initialises are heginninc to 
bring people concerned sviih economic 
development, "reinventing government,” 
job creation, crime prevention, and 
community action into the same room 
sviih people svho design and administer, 
and even receive, services for young 
families. Communication. among them is 
often difficult; hut it is beginning to 
happen. The task nosv for these planners, 
svheiher liberal or conservative, should 
he to think in terms of what all families 
should have, as nuriurers and hreadssin- 
ners — and hosv they can appropriatels 
mix the resources ot tamiiies sviih public 
and private charitable resources to suit 
each family. 

Will anything like this actually 
happen The notion of general famils 
policy seems a very difficult one for 
Americans to accept. Similarly, the 
phrase, "comprehensive services'* 
provokes little more than a yasvn. But the 
fact that infancy is an important period 
of life ssas also met svith little acceptance 
some 20 years ago. So did the proposi- 
tion that public facilities should he 
designed lor the convenience of non- 
Muokers. rather than smokers. We are 
already seeing the beginning of mecha- 
nisms for "vertical collaboration,” b\ 
which change at one level oi govenimeni 
is taeilitated and suppoiied at another. 
However, major attitudinal, systemie. 
financial, and technical barriers remain 
as we enter an era in which funds will be 
block-granted to slates, with tew strings 
Q attached. 
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.Ml of us w ho care about families must 
work mueh harder on educating the 
media and the public at large as to the 
importance and promise of systemic 
changes in the way we care for infants 
and toddlers and support their tamiiies. 

We need to help them focus less on 
potential or actual scandals of the 
bureaucratic process and more on the 
accountability of providers and funders 
for ultimate outcomes for babies and 
their families, recognizing the need for 
local variation and tlexibility in achiev- 
ing those outcomes.'^ Perhaps a few 
fables, together with the tens of thou- 
sands of real stories our families could 
tell, will inspire this effort. It is essential 
that the public's clear frustration with the 
way government now operates not be 
translated into fury with the unfortunate 
recipients of our present categorical 
seiwices. All sense that the old path is too 
often wasteful and ineffective. All must 
coine to realize that a newer path is filled 
with challenge and promise well into the 
next century. 

Dr. Elvanor Si(jkc\ ,V, /s President o/ 

( 'onsiiliuui for Infants and Toddlers, lot 15 
years she was E.\eeuti\e Dtreetor of the 
national ot\ani:ation Aero at I'hree. She was 
a foiindinii tnetnher of the Eattnlx Resource 
('oaliiion Hoard of Directors, and served 
frotti h^S2 to 

Notes: 
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Family Support in Cyberspace? 

Circ:ula.t:ing on the Multimedia and 
Telecommunications Highway 



by Wendy Deutelbaum 



♦ 

“W/th this spark, thanks to science, the whole world is now 
aflame. Time and space are practically annihilated; night is 
turned into day; social life is almost revolutionized, and scores 
of things which only a few years ago would have been pro- 
nounced impossible are being accomplished daily.” 

— T. C. Mendenhall, president of the American Association for the 

Advancement of Science, in a retirement speech extolling the electric light. 1890.' 



A Brave New World 

One hiiiulrcd soars at'ior Mendenhall 
praised the electric light. I watched the 
space-ship Apollo land on the moon in a 
corner of my computer screen, heard 
Htlison's recording o\ Wall Whitmairs 
voice come through my desk-lop 
Speakers, and observed m eighl-year- 
old nephew click his cursor on a sik * 
leopard to discover its haunts on a CD- 
ROM called Aa/mu/.s/ While my reaction 
to these incidents was ntu as utopian as 
Mendenliairs reaction to the light bulb. 1 
w as nonetheless entranced, 

New commumcatiiMi media such as e- 
mail i>n the Internet and the weekK new s 
digest on HandsN 't' ha\e made il easier 
than e\ er to collaboituc w ith colleagues, 
collect iidormation from strangers w ho 
become electronic acquaintances, and 
leave messages that our far-awa\ 
children, on-line at college, can resptmd 
to at their coinenience. 

Imagine students learning at their o\\n 
rate: adults able to access parenting 
classes, job training, and emplosnient 
information: citizens building together — 
out of body and across dilferences — 
diverse new communities. Imagine 
electronic “netwoi king*' with strangers 
with whom we can exchange tlnnights, 
sounds, and images. We seem, oikc 
again. t(^ have re invented tuirselves 
through a dev ice that increases our 
collective creativ it\. enlarges our sense 
of connectum. tiiul cMeiuK our compas 
sum. 

O Aiul \et It would be loulish not to be 
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concerned as well as elated- Who will 
hav e access to tliese technological 
developments? Which groups will have 
the power, authoritv. knowledge, and 
resources to speak through them? And 
what effects will these inventions hav e 
on familiar social and class structures? 

Interactivity, Systems 
Thinking, and the Social 
Services 

With the fear aiul fascination of those 
who first encountered the telegrapli. 
telephone, and electric light in the last 
quarter of the l^>lh century and the radio, 
niicrt^phone. loudspeaker, tape recorder, 
and television in the first half of the 2()th 
century, we now face the nietlia oi 
virtual reality and cyberspace. .Since in 
the human services we are not onlv the 
passive recipients oi technologieal 
culture but also its critics and creatt^rs. 
we must try to articulate what we v\aiil 
these tools to do for us. 

Before suggesting d few aiisv* ers. it 
seems worthwhile to recognize tluit this 
technology is more a familiar face than 
an alien being. Although I hav e empha- 
sized tlic biave newness ot multimedia 
ctmiptitimj. computers and tlie paradiems 
that produced them ahrad\ pemieate the 
lives ol providers ol human sei vices. We 
hav e come ti^ depend on. and emhiaoe. 
computerized data collection and th 
quantitative evaluations vvhicli mlluenee 
decisions in courts o\ law and legisKi 
lures, louiulalions. umversitv research 




programs, and institutes ot social poliev. 

:\{ a less tibv ioLis level, our ver\ wav 
of thinking about social sciences and 
social serv ices has been shaped bv 
systems thinking.*' a set of general 
principles that developed over the course 
of the 20th centurv from phvsics, 
engineering, biologv. and mathematics. 
This conceptual framework sees patterns 
ol change, explains IVter .Senge in fhe 
fifth rat lie r than static 

snapshots.' It identifies complex multiple 
interrelationships rather than chains ot 
linear cause-effect. Indeed, our human 
services discussions are generated bv 
systems t blink ing everv- time we: 

• focus on the "whole" child, on 
children's behavior in the context of 
their family system, and tm the impor- 
tance of thriving communities for 
families’ well-being: 

• draw parallels between how manage- 
ment treats staff and how staff treat 
families: 

• recommend interagenev collaboration 
as an antidote to svstem fragmentation 
and require that assessment relate to 
“outcomes" rather than service units: 

• stress the importance id "‘teedback" 
mechanisms in establishing personal 
and organizational goals: 

• predict resistance to cliange and decrv 
short-term, svmptomatic solutions 
instead of longer-term responses to 
Linderlv ing causes; and 

• create consensus for shared organiza- 
tional V isioiis. 

It is no wonder that serv ice integra- 
tion. collaborative ease management, and 
interactive teclinoh'g) appeal on the 
same stage. 'Hiev re aetors. pla\mg 
coniplementar\ loles in a drama written 
by our desire \o recognize deeper 
patterns behind disparate events ami 
tlelails. 



A Virtual Service System 



Will the new leehnolojas all'eel 
human seiA iees7“ we ini^ht ask. That 
t|iiesiion aNMimes the inlUienec will he 
one-w a\ . aiul iiu ites iis to eelehrate or 
ileer\ it. .\ more *'N\stemie“ t|iiestion 
would he to ask how teehnolo‘a> aiul 
thinkinc in tlie soeial seiAiees will 
iveiproealK inlluenee eaeh other. 

Perhaps the best answer is to report on 
how people are inieeratine ser\ lees aiul 
sottware rielit now. I5\ aiul laree. 
network and nuiltiniedia sottw are 
experimenters are seeking to inipro\e 
ser\iees h\ eneoiira^ine eollab(uation 
and h\ ottering eonsiiniers more direet 
aeecss to inrormation. Within this hriuid 
ranee of purpose, howeser, it is possible 
to distineuish eertain emphases in 
design. aeeessihilit\ . and philosopliv. 

One ambitious uiulertakine is the 
(\nnnuimt\ Serviees Workstatuui 
(C\SW) proieet. a {nirtnership amone the 
Health and Human Serviees C'oalition ol 
the Distriet C'olumbia (eonsisting ol 
40 piiblie tUid pri\ate health ageneies and 
serviee pro\iders). Howard Uni\ersit\ 
Sehool ot Soeial Work. Rice l'ni\ersit\. 
Bavlor C'ollege ot Medieine. Maero 
International Ine.. L'nitcd Seniors Healtli 
C'ooperati\e. and Bell Atlantie Corpora- 
tion. C'ompiiter work stations w ith 
eapaeities lor text, graphies. audio, still 
image, and digital video link ageneies in 
the Washington. D.C.. area \ ia e-mail, 
ealendars. seaiining. taxing, video 
eont'ereneing. and bulletin boards. 

Similar eollabmations exist in several 
other areas, and are in the works in 
another six nationwide. 

Statt members at partieipating 
ageneies ean eall up a elient's hisloiA. 
genogram. or eeomap. exchange tile 
information: make an appointment lor a 
client with another provider: and lap into 
a "What If function tor proeedural 
advice. The Benefits Outreach screening 
software automatically searches for 
entitlement programs based on the 
client's siiiialion. riie goal ol the 
program, according to Maero 
Internatiimars project manager Joe 
luiglin. is to "create one-stop shopping 
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for health and social services ' and 
"expand frotit-line w(Mkers' capaeils to 
respoiul to lamilies with nuilii|de 
needs.”’ 

While the C'SW projeel represents a 
large and lechniealK sophisticated 
s\stem. similar experiments are oeeur- 
ring elsewhere. East t-orwanl. funded In 
the MeKnight t‘ouiulalion. serves 
economically ilisacKantagal lamilies m 
Oakoia C'ounly. Minnesota. .\ net w oik 
'links the Dakota C'ounly mainframe 



computer to eight pn\ate agencies that 
seiAc senior eiti/etis. and more than .^0 
school districts and pri\ate agencies that 
prtn ule eaii\‘ childhood ser\ ices. Stall 
members use laptop computers on home 
\ isits and can dial into an Inrormation 
and Referral database, a C’risis Advisiu s 
soltware system that matches a famiU's 
situalion with the resources it needs, and 
a case-management s\sieni that keeps 
records and tracks families' self- 
Niiftieiene\ plans.' 

.A final example of interactive lechnol- 
og\ in human sei \ ices are the touch- 
screen infornialion kiosks kieateil in 
shopping malls and other high-irallic 
areas in Hawaii. California, and ('olo- 
rado. These kiosks allow residents to 
obtain information in se\eral languages 
about go\ ernmeni sei \ ices.'' 

Putting Family Support 
Principles Into Multimedia 
Form 

In "C'oiisumer-C'eiitered .Social Work 
Practice; Restoring C'lieni Self-Deiermi- 
luition.” Kristine Tower argues that in 
the 1990s. consumers are ehallenging 
professional dominance in the human 
services.' Many consunicT groups 
support the family support tenet that 
individuals with direct experience ol 
parlicLilar life conditions olleii know 
more about their needs aiul inieresis than 
providers ean. They contend that 
redefining a client's role from recipient 
of goods and services to resourcelul 
consumer elevates his or her sense ol 
control aiul direction. 

Broad Base, a team of soeial service 
reformers, software writers, artists, aiul 
consumers, is also concerned w ith 
empowerment, human ser\ ices, and 
interactive technology. Their \ision is to 
create a nalicuial. neighborhood-based 
network of public-access eomputers 
connected to local prm itlers and to 
eommunily inlormation that is main- 
tained loealU. Because Broad Base 
hopes to provide a saiieluaiA for all kinds 
ot people, the famiK programs it is 
dcweloping is called NOAH (Network ot 
Ad\ocates aiul Helpers). 

ITom the perspective of citizens. 
NOAH will prov ide a worUl of informa- 
tion. support, aiul camaraderie. Informa- 
tion about health. einplo\ment. social 
services, and euliuie will be aeeurate. up 
to date, and eas\ to access. Tlu»se who 
wish to apply for particular services ean 
enter the necessviry data themselves, then 
have NOAH fax their inlormation to 
ageneies in the eomnuinity. On line, 
ciii/etis ean meet with lUhers who face 



similar challenges or access multimedia 
stones told by people in similar situa- 
tions. People ean create an autobiogra- 
l4iy. a narrative that also serves as a 
planning and goal-setting tool, or have 
NOAH produce a resume, budget, or 
will. They ean exchange e-mail, partici- 
[uite in (Hiblie discussions, seek advice 
from an on-line C'ouneil of Idders. and 
make recommendations alunit how 
eomnuinitv services might be improved. 

ITom the perspective of social 
services. NOAH will enhance service 
delivery by automating and consolidating 
the information and referral process, and 
some portions of the assessment and ease 
management processes. This "junior 
family support " function will tree up 
front-line staff from routine tasks so that 
they can spend more lime v\iih those 
needing intensive support. 

C'ili/ens v\ ill sit at a kiosk that has 
been careful Iv desigiicul to ensure 
privacy. A series of nuilii-lingual. multi- 
cultural. and multi-generational cmnpui- 
eri/ed guides v\ ill help them learn how 
to navigate the touch-screen software. 
Live, on-line help will be av ailable at 
the touch of a button, connecting users 
to switchboard operators at local 
community information hubs, NOAH s 
six programs are: 

• Noah's Guide, an easy-to-navigate 
directory of local and national re- 
sources 

• Tell Noah Your Story, an encrypted 
personal database that NOAH will 
forward to service providers upon 
ciii/eiis* release id' information 

• Noah's C'ompass. a program that helps 
users chart their course by providing 
assessment, envisioning, and planning 
tools. Noah's C'ompass ean be used 
again and again to adjust a course as 
goals or e i re u 111 stances change. 

• Noah's Ark. an on-line network of 
people in the comniunity, as well as 
social service providers and 
policymakers. It's a place to anony- 
mously meet others in the same boat 
and find shelter dining the journey. On- 
line forums will encourage neighbor- 
hood-building. economic alliances, and 
conv ersatioiis on topics deleriiiiiietl by 
users. 

• Noah's Archive, a collection ol 
multimedia stories of people who have 
faced a variety of ehalleiiges and have 
found successful and inspiring ways to 
deal with them. 

lo 



• Noah's Notebook, a program lor 
service providers that contains an 
anonymous extract of the data collected 
h\ the Interview and Compass pro- 
grams. with an easy-to-use report writer 
that will allow agencies to select, sort, 
and lay out data m any way they 
choose. Noah's Notebook w ill auto- 
matically generate barcharts, line 
graphs, and pie charts and export 
results to word processors, desk -top 
publishers, spread sheets, and mans 
other applications. 

NOAH programs are based on the 
belie! that people have an ability to do 
things lor themselves: given the means, 
they can locate int'c^rmation. assess their 
needs, and develop a vision and plan 
realistic steps to achieving it, The 
programs emphasi/.e story-telling as a 
mode ol empowerment and communica- 
tion and exemplity a developmental 
rather than a deticit-oriented approach. 
While the kiosk and programs ot't'er a 
greater degree ot privacy than tace-to- 
face exchanges and thus remove a layer 
of judgement, we expect many will 
want to use them in concert with their 
counselors, informal helpers, or family 
members. 

Once on Noah's Ark, people can 
control how they present themselves; 
find opportunities to cross boundaries of 
class, gender, and race; and exchange 
information, expertise, and support 
within a ready-made virtual community. 
Although it may sound like a utopian 
dream, such an on-line community has 
been a daily fact in the lives of hundreds 
of subscribers to the WELL's Parenting 
Conference.^ This short exchange 
conveys a sense of how quickly a 
network can build a web ol' concern: 

Topic l.eukemicL 

Bv: Phil Ciiuilfo (pftilca!} on Wai Jon 

Kh 91 i 17:21) 

I'd like to use this topic for discussing 
leukemia, the disease, both as it affects 
my family and what is known about it 
generally. We learned early last week 
that our son Gabriel. 7 (our middle 
child) has acute lymphocytic leukemia, 
aka ALL. I will be opening one or more 
additional topics to discuss the chronol- 
ogy of events, emotions and experi- 
ences stirred up by this newly central 
fact of our lives ... The first thing I want 
to say, regardless of how it does or 
doesn't pertain to this particular topic, 
is that the support and love my family 
and 1. and especially Gabe, have been 
receiving from the WELL, have been 
invaluable ... 




ftl: Xonev A. Pictrofeso {lopcchc} Wed, 

Jon 16, '91 (19:09) 

Philcat. we're here and we're listening. 

We share your liope and a small pan of 

your pain. Hang on. (22| 

Bioad Base expects the Ark to provide 
endless opportunities for exchanges such 
as these, and in so doing, to support 
families; foster preventative, coordi- 
nated. and timely responses by the 
network of social ser\ ice agencies, 
community-based programs, and health 
clinics; and link libraries, schools, 
businesses, and religious institutions. 

Technology: A Fact of Life 

Many important questions remain. 

.Some are technic al: How w ill local 
systems connect to f iber-optic netw'orks. 
and what's the best way to handle long- 
distance tees for on-line bulletin boards'.^ 
Some deal w ith practice: In the new triad 
of program participant-program worker- 
computer. what are the most desirable 
roles and responsibilities for each 
partner? How can multimedia computing 
most effectively contribute to staff 
training? What database standard would 
most readily encourage the creation of a 
national database of community re- 
sources? Other questions are ultimately 
politico!: Who will pay for training 
people how to function and prosper in 
the new virtual communities?*^ How can 
we convince Congress and the adminis- 
tration to adopt as a national goal 
universal access to the information 
highway for every home and business in 
.'Xmerica?'^' 

New technologies have always evoked 
both fear and fascination, dreams of 
betterment and visions of abuse. Electric 
lights and telephones, for example, were 
at differ*'nt moments presented as a 
herald of democracy and as a superior 
means for controlling criminals, primi- 
tives. servants, and other members of the 
underclass.” It is not difficult to envision 
a dark side to multimedia computing: it 
could enhance the advantages of the 
elite; be seized, censored, and metered 
by big business; and allow government 
agencies to increasingly centralize, 
supervise, and penalize. 

On the other hand, in the H)9()s 
electric lights seem more a fact of life 
than a technological break-through: 
neither good nor bad. available to almost 
all. a helper rather than a threat. In 2090. 
if we are thoughtful about how we use 
computers to serve citizens and commu- 
nities. we will likely feel the same way 
about them. 



Wendv Dcutclhonm. Ph.l)., .V/.VU'. is 
President ofBrcuid Bose, Inc. She is alut C(t- 
Director (tf the Institute for Family .Support 
and Development, a fomilv therapist, and 
adjunct Associate Professor at the University 
of Iowa Scho(d (tf Social Work. Throm^h 
Broad Base and the Institute for Family 
Support and Development, she and her 
eol leagues provide fanuls -centered consulta- 
tion. trainimf. and interactive technoloiiy to 
foundations, not-for-profit ontani:ations, and 
government at all levels. She can he reached 
at Broad Base. 4Jl Brown Street, hnva ('ity. 
lA 52245. M9/J3H-220J. 
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Worl</Life Retreats 
Help Families Find a Balance 



lull would you wain 
\ our life to look like 
ill li\L* soars. 10 soais. 

1 5 > oars 

[low liapps aio sou ssiili ilio saluos 
and iioriiis sou liaso inccMporatcd into 
s our OSS 11 life 

[loss do sou doliiio suoocss ’ 

W hat roiirots do sou liaso about the 
ssas sou aro lisiii^ sour lilo, things sou 
ssisli sou could chaiiyo.’’ 

Aiisss oriiio tiuostioiis suoli as tlioso 
could ho tlio lirsi stop lossard aoliios mg a 
halaiioo among ssork. taniils. and otlioi' 
parts ot our lisos. At mans workplaces, 
statl aiid administrators aro scaioliing tor 
toruiiis in s\liicli mdisiduals and laniiliON 
can ssork tossard such a halaiico. 

One solution is to otlor omplosoos a 
wookond rolroal tor the entire taniils to 
ssork on skills and siratogios together. 

Work/Life Retreats: A New 
Opportunity 

What is a Work/lafo Retreat It*s an 
organi/od sseokond (or so serai days) 
assay tmm tlie svorksite that brings 
t'amilies together to improse skills and 
develop support systems in order to tiiid 
a better balance in their lives. The 
seminar content is based on the issues 
emplosecs and their tamilies want to 
address. Options include: 

• W hole Lite Planning 

• Skills and role plays in conflict 
resolution 

• Skills for cotiiniuiiicating more 
etfeclively svith spouse/significanl 
other, cliildreii. elders, and others in 
\ our hie 

• Strategies for organizing time ter sell. 
Spouse, family members, and friends 

• .Strategies lor dealing with guilt 

• Ways of developing a [\niiily Mission 

• W a> s o! slaying healtln 

• Support s\ sieiiis 

.\ surve\ and/or set of focus groups 
betorehand make tailoring the content ol 
the seminars to the specilic needs ol the 
iiidi\ idiials easier, alhnvmg the attendees 
to gel right to (he core issues. Reading 
related text in the weeks leading up to 
the retreat can also sa\e time. Before one 
W ork/Life Retreat, we proMded attend- 
^ *es with exercises m \ allies clanlicatioii. 



by Bonnie Michaels and Carol Powers 

setting j'n ioritics. and whole-lile plan- 
ning. We asked individuals to answer the 
questions listed at the beginning ol'this 
article and other questions that would put 
all of us on the right track for the retreat. 

Involving Children 

While maiiN parents. especialK those 
in their 2()s and .^Os. are engaged in their 
own de\ el opine III al tasks — career- 
building. putting ilow n roots, examining 
\ allies, and searching for meaning — a 
child’s emotional growth has its own 
lime table. Often, the needs of the 
parents and tlic needs ol the child are at 
odds, I’or example, it is dillicult lor a 
toddler to establish objecl consiane\ 
when parents are not available. Working 
and non-winking parents can leel guilts 
when, plnsically or emotionally, they are 
not always available for their children. 

'I hese are some of the issues that can 
be addressed at a retreat, where there is 
time to e.xplore solutions for what seem 
to be unsolvable situations. 

If children are going to attend. it*s . 
important to set up special activities that 
both meet their needs and incorporate the 
goals of the retreat. One goal may be to 
help parents understand how their 
children perceive work. 

Parents* busy schedules, many 
childreiTs commitment to numerous 
structured activities, and everyone's 
home responsibilities make free, unsiriic- 
lured time hard to lind. Add the intrusion 
of telephones, fa.xes. and Nintendo, and 
children's relational needs can easily 
become secondary. Creating an environ- 
ment for relaxed play is important, for 
whatever the age and stage of develop- 
ment. play is the arena in which children 
master age-appropriate tasks. 

1*0 address these issues at a recent 
retreat, we organized an arts-and-craits 
project that children four and ohler 
created with their parents. The results 
revealed the children's feelings about 
how their parents' work affected them, 
starting a dialogue that would assist the 
tamilv III working together for a more 
balanced lifestvle and opening commnni- 
cation between parents and children. 

Because it takes time to integrate new 
uleas and strategies, it is really helpful il 
the group can meet again for a sl^irt time 
within three months of the retreat, II 



bringing the group together isn t pos- 
sible, the biiddv svstem is an option. 
Buddies, chosen at the retreat, can keep 
in touch afterward to share how thev are 
integrating changes and provide the 
feedback and support of someone who 
shared the retreat experience. 

Participants often make comments 
such as: 

"The best pun o/ the wei'kend U(/s leuni- 
//ig that I tn not alone. Mans people have 
the sattie i'(mfli( t\ as I do. " 

"I thoaiiht I had atts' <tption\. ‘ 

"I didn t reali:e I could ehani^e m\ 
aeti(>ns f(o- better iudatti. e ni inv life. " 

Work/Life Retreats are good news for 
the employers who implement them, too. 
Peeling supported by the organization 
and being armed w ith new skills and 
strategies empowers employees, and has 
a positive eltect on their attitudes and 
commitment to work. 

Recent studies at Fel-Pro Inc. and 
Johnson ^ Johnson have shown that 
vvork/life programs can have a positive 
effect on morale, retention, and quality 
of w(irk. which only makes sense. When 
workers feel in control of their personal 
lives, and they're working vvith their 
partners to keep a better balance, these 
factors will affect their wink lives in a 
positive way. Individuals and companies 
need to work cooperatively to address 
work/life balance issues. Each tamily 
system and corporate culture is dilterent 
and demands a unique approach. The 
Work/Life Retreat is just one example of 
a wav to help put balance back into 
people's lives. 

Ibnnuc Mii h(uls ts Prestdetit <ff A/uMuc/ng 
Work S' Toniilw hie . a \\ (nh'fimuls < onsidt’ 
//ig (Hul eo uittlun' ol Solving ihe Work/ 
i amilv Puzzle. Carol P<neers i.s a la ensetl 
eluueal soenil u orker in private prat tier as </ 
therapist /or mdivuhial.s. eonples. and 
fanulies. and is a laeditattn' of \\ ork/l.tie 
Retrctits. T(>r nune infininatitni < all 70S/Sf)4- 
n^COto'las 70S/47y202l. 

Note: 
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A Nuts-and- Bolts Guide to How (and Why) to Advocate for Families ... with Families 



h\ Sh(:llc\ I\\ k iind Kcul)\ ihtccz 



communitV'KiscJ prtujr.mi vou\c 

\iUir hnnds full. WlicthiT \i»ii run a woltarc'lO' 
work program, provide avlult cviucaih'n or 
p.ircntmu otter child developnieiH programs or 

childcare, or make ii possible tor tamilies ti' navieare their wav 
ihroueh the public service system, one thine is ‘'ure: there 
aren't eiuuieh hours in the day to [^rovkie taniilie'' with all the 
support and serv ices they need and deserve. 

So who has lime tor legislative avivocaev.* 

't’ou — -and the tamilies who partieip.ite in voiir program — do. 
As state and federal leuislatures conskler bill alter bill th.it 
jeopardizes vom* proqram and \<mr imimitv s familie.s, vou 
can't attord not to uet involve*d in advocating tor taniilv' 
triendlv public police. 



What'is Public Policy? 



Public policy is the laws and prof^irams that legislators — the 
people on the Hill or in yiuir state congress — make, which 
eovern us and the tamilies in our communities. It may seem 
like lawmakers have all the power. But while we depend on 
them to create laws and programs that keep tamilies strone, 
they depend on us ti^r sianethin^ else: votes. Your lawmakers 
care about what sou, their constituents, have to say — because 
it they don't, they’re out ot ottice. Legislators spend literally 
most ot their lime thinking abcnii how they can plcMse peiiple 
like you. 

Riuht now the people that are speaking the loudest to 
l.iwmakers are noX th(rse who are advocaiine tor programs to 
streneihen and suppi^rt tamilies. 



JKk 



What is Advocacy? 



ERIC 



Advocacy is promoting the interests ot a ^roup (in your case, 
the familie's in ycuir community) amime lawmakers. Its eoal is 
to ^et policies passed that .serve the interests ot that 

The <»chk 1 news is you don't need to wear a three -piece suit 
or be a well-paid, piditically auinected lobbyist to mtluence 
the laws and prc)erams that attect your community. \ou don't 
even have to kniuv the details ot the legislative process. The 
best kind i^t advocacy is tindin^ cnit who represents you and. in 
partnership with the families in your pro^^ram, tel line (or 
showing) that persc^i what ycni, as a community-based tamily 
support advocates, are more qualified than anyone else to 
describe: whe^ the families in yemr eommunity are, and whv 
they are best served by preventive, strenethsdmi Kline servkvs 
and supports. Too many who are responsible K'r m.ikine the 
rules never see what ycui see, hear what ymi hear, or know 
what \ou know. It’s up to you to tell them. 

What can you acccnnpli.sh throueh advocacy.^ You can build 
a relatUMiship with your legislators, to raise their ".inienn.i’’ 
about issues that attect tamilies. 'I’ou want a picture ot the 
® .nilies in vcnir community to pop up in ymir representative's 




mind whenever a law or program is discu.ssed that will attect 
your community. 



Involving Pareuts’: 



Community-based program providers committed to parent 
and community empowerment can and should advocate t(^r 
tamilies, with families. There are lots oi reasons to involve 
parents in the advocacy process. 

1 . Parents can be their own best ad\’ocates and the most 
ettective spokespersons tor their needs. The most powertul 
testimony about the difference l.iinilv support pn^yrams can 
make in people's lives will come from those who have 
benefited. Similarly, the most persuasive picture of a 
community’s needs will be drawn bv those living — and 
struK^lin^ — in a community. 

2. Advocac\’ really is a more-the -merrier activity. .As the 
number of ad\ ocaies increases, so the impact .ind effective- 
ness of those at,ivocaies. Team me up with parents can 
multiply your capacity to protect and increase the availabib 
iiv of familv support proeianis in communities a hundred- 
fold. 

Workini' with parents is an impc^rtant way to further your 
mission and your go<ils. As an excellent family suppi^rt 
pn^gram, vou seek to est.iblish relatumships of equality and 
tespc‘ct with parents, and you attempt ti» engage them as 
partners. Most t.miily support programs f.icilitate parents 
ability to serve as resources to e.ich (’‘iher, to participate in 
program decisions aiivl go\ er nance, ,md to advocate for 
themselves in the broader community. 
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A Step-By-Step Guhde'to Advocacy 



In rhe case advocatintz t('»r public policies that are jzood ior 
families and for familv support prouram>. parents and program 
"tatf clearly have common interest> aiTd eoaU. Learmne 
ti'izether how to become better .uK '^cates ine\ itablv tetters 
.»p[>oriumiie" to ^trenelhen vinir relationship with the l.imilies 
p.iriicijMiine in voiir program* aiui to build that tundaiuental 
partnership. 

This how'tt' euide is FRC‘.s lirst tool for helping program 
staff and parents team up in order to ciMumunicate with and 
ediic«ite political in.stitution.s .ind elected ottici<il>. Ahhoimh it 
locu.ses on working with the federal C?omzress, the •<ame 
principles .ipplv ti^ state house.s tind legislatures, citv council>. 
and count V coinmi»UMTs. 

C^ill the Familv Resource C'o<ilituMT for more tips, encour- 
agement. and int('»rmat ion to help ect vou starte».l. 



. WHAfs'mEC)CCASl6N? - 



When i.s It appropriate to contact vour representative? 
Anytime. CArtain times are st rateeic.il Iv “hot” because of 
approachine leeislation, and there are ways of finding out 
what > in the hopper. ^ ou c.in call FRC., to finv.1 out the names 
of .idvocacv oreanizations that monitor vour states leeislation, 
and vtHi can keep your eve> open for FRC?‘> l\flicy Beat, .i 
newsletter that the Coalition send> to members when federal 
leeislation developments affect familv support proerams. You 
know what isMies affect your community. It many of the 
families in vour community use fcuxi stamps, for example, 
watch out tor pendine programs that would affect food stamps. 

But a Mire'fire wav to advoc.ite for families anv time is to use 
the methods described below to tell vour representatives how 
vour proeram works for families — .ind what would happen to 
vour community if fundinu to protzrams such as vours were cut. 

1 . Form an Advocacy Team 

The first step is to eet toizether with wh.ii will become the 
nucleus of vour new advocacy team. As with anv new project, 
you'll need to talk it up while assessing and eoneratine enthu- 
siasiu .ind interest. Anne parents .ind staff will immediately 
understand the pmver and importance of advocacy and will be 
excited aUnit participatine from the mil set. These people can 
help convince other parents and st.iff of the value of investing 
rime in advoc.icv efforts; they'll underscore the real possibility 
of succes.-. Yi‘u‘ll need to schedule a preliminary meeiinL! to 
vli-scuss the issues vour community f,ices and to izei started on a 
strateizv or izettint; public officials ro help you .uldress them. 
Meetimzs of the advocacy team are cood opportunities to 
brainstorm creative ideas and fitzure out how to implement 
them, mcluditm di\ idinu the work realistically. 

2 . Find Out Who Represents You 

Someone on ymir .ulvocacv team will need to tall V'.nir 
tiaumunitv''' vt^ler reizistrar, the local l\‘mocratic or Republi- 
can party he.idtiuarters, i»r vour local Le.uzue of Women \ oters 
to find out .iboui vour si.ite and local reps. To learn wlu^ 
lepresenls vou in W.i^hinuton, c.ill C'apitid 1 lill Information .it 
the numbers below <ind provide vtair :ip code. 
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Senate operator: (202) 224A121 
1 iouse operator: (202) 225 A 1 2 1 



PLUS ... 

Find out about vour representative"' person. il histones. Poes 
he or she ha\e \ ouniz children at home.' 1 las vour rep ever 
worked with families and chiLlren as a schmd teacher, minis- 
ler, health c.ire provider, etc. — or di>es he or she have a spmise 
that does? Po .inv twet o\ vmi beloniz to the same religious 
deneaninaiion, community iiroup, or ci\ ic club? These t hint's 
may make him or her sympathetic to vour point of view. 

You can find such information in the Almanac of .American 
Politics .UTtl other books in vour library or bookstore. 

3. AAeet With Your Lawmakers 

The most effective way to influence pidicymakiniz decisions 
is to eet to know vour legislators and their staff personally so 
that they m.iv better understand what vou represent. Anyone 
can make .ut appointment to see his or her legislator, 'ton can 
schedule a meeiintz to discuss a particul.ir piece ot lemslatum 
or lusi to ‘zener;illv educate that l.iwmaker about family suppi^rt 
or vour particular program or onzamzation. 1 lere are a tew 
pointers to make your meetimz etfeeme: 

• Make an appointment in advance. 

C^tll your lawmaker's local office, bav that you would 
appreciate the opportunity to meet with the lawmaker the 
next tune he or she is in town, and state the subject ymi wish 
to discuss. It is often possible to ^et an appointment for a 
Friday .ifiernoon or Saturday morninu. If the leeislator isn't 
due home ayain for a lonp while, or if he or she already has a 
full schedule, ask to meet with the staff person who works on 
family issues. Staffers generally are miTre accessible and have a 
jzreat need for information to enable them to advise le^islati.)rs 
properly. 

• Prepare. 

Plan a short presentation before vour meet me. Have vcuir 
.idvocacv team decide wlm in the izroup will represent them at 
this meetine. One person can alone, or vou m.iv want to 
designate two i^r three: a least one parent and one program 
staffer. 

Aizree in advance who will do the t.ilkinc and what 
.ippro.K'h vou will use, Cadlect or prepare information th.ii m.iy 
be helpful to the representative or staff perso.n: 

• Literature abiuit viuir oruanization .md what \a»u do 

• Relev.int articles from the local newspaper 

• Statistics vou have collecte»,l about \our community and it'' 
families 



• F,i« i >heet" about leeol.Uion vou are .i"kinu the leenlator \o 
"Upport or oj^pose 

• Related FlU ! m.iterials (l.iH FRC? for more information) 

• .A biisit'e"" c.ird or some other material with vour name an.l 
address on it 



-A, 
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• Talk about what you know. 

The nu>.st important thimj you can do is to share your own 
expertise witli the leui.slator or sratt person. Program staH can 
describe how ilie principles ot the tamilv support mo\emeni 
are put into practice at their auenev, Thev can talk ahoiii the 
tamilies thev see ami work with in a tvpical d.iv. Parents can 
talk about the program's impact on their lives and discuss the 
special challenues that you <ind vour neiL'hbors experience 
rtiisinu children tiKlaw Talk abcuit the resources vour cominu* 
nitv has and does not have l(»r ensuriru' that the children and 
tamilies who li\ e there are smute and healthv. 

• Be specific as possible about the action vou want 
from the legislator, 

Pescribe the legislator’s role in promoting family support 
pmttrams and practices. It vou want him i^r her to support or 
oppo.se a propi^sab say so. Relate how tiiat prc'posal would 
ne‘aativelv or pi»sitivelv attect the tamilies wni know. 

• Encourage questions. 

.Answer tactuallv and not armimenram elv. lAai’i worrv it 
vou don I know the answer to everv question. It is much better 
to StU vtHi i.lon t know and otter to i^ct the correct intormation 
than to t,M\ e an incorrect answer. 

• Listen carefully. 

Let your legislator or the statf person share his or her \ iews 
on the subject. It vou do nor auree, listenini^ carefully will 
make vou tamiliar with his or her arj^uments so that you can 
refute them with additional tacts or personal knowlc\lce. either 
at the meetinc or in a follow- up letter. 

• Leave promptly. 

At the end of the time allotted, thank the legislator or staff 
person tor her or his time and courtesy and then leave. 

• Follow up. 

Send a thank-vou tor the meetinu when viui cet home. 
Hnclose anv intormation vou promised to send or provide 
additional arcuments to support yiHir \ iewpiMnt. 

3. Invite them to a site visit 

Because the look and feel of the tamdv support mo\ ement 
varies widelv from cinnmunitv to communitv, polnicians and 
others often don’t ‘Vet it” until they see it. The best way lo 
educate vour leuislators alxuit the necessitv o\ ,\ preventive, 
tamil> -.supportive approach to .services is to invite them tt^ see 
first-hand how the principles of tamilv support translate into 
practices in vour ciuTinuinitv. L*se a sue \ isit as an i'>pportunitv 
to let them .see what your proj.;ram is dome. Lei them hear 
directlv from parents and front-line workers, 

C.all vour lemslati^r’s local office to arrange a \ isit. Offer to 
invite members of the local press as well. It could be eood 
publicitv opporturuty tor both vmir program and the lecisLitor, 
and a chance to educate members of press about tamilv 
support. 



+. Write a letter 



Wnluuii .1 Joulii, politici.ms ri-'.ul ,ind anint tlicir in.iil. It 
vou CUT wondered it ii single letter c;in tn.ike .1 ditterence, 
dotr’t. Most st.ite laitshitors eotiMder 15 letters oti ,mv sttiule 
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topic “a lot.” For federal lei^islators, a tew dozen letters feels 
like an a\'alanehe. So whv ri(U inet')rpi'>rare letter writinj,j into 
\our program activities.^ Writing.; letters ci'^uld be incorpt^rated 
into a family literaev or CLE.O. protzram. Yt^u could alsi^ set up 
«i letter-writini» table at a social event. Facilitate the priK'ess hv 
providine t^cMis, paper, envelopes, and .stamps. Rely on vour 
adviKacv team to j.;enerate other creative ideas. 

Personalized, handwritten letters on stationery are the most 
effectiw. Form letters, postcards, and petitions are read and 
counted, hut don’t carrv the weight that a persimal letter from 
a constituent does. Try keep letters as simple and clear as 
possible, and follow these peunters: 

• Be brief. 

Write only one or two paj.;es. Leiiislati^rs and their staff are 
husy. and anything longer mav not he read carefullv. Limitinu 
voursclf to commentint^ on just one hill or topic is helpful. 
Write two different letters if you wish to comment on two 
different subjects. 

• Be specific. 

State the action \ou want vour legislator to take in the \*erv 
first paragraph. If vou want a yes or no vote on a hill, sav so. (“I 
ur^e you to vote for H.R. 1 ... ) If you want to relay opiniems 
and inf(.irmation, do it. (“At the family resource center where I 
have worked for five years, I have learned much about the 
hopes, dreams, and srru^^les of low-income families who live 
in |yc)ur district]. Because of those experiences, I am writinj^ to 
express my stn^n^ concerns about welfare reform legislation 
currently bein^ debated in C.,on^ress .. ’) or (“As the working 



Ipamiiies Get T^elr School 
l^^eh^/Camp^gn Nets Cbhcr^^^esufte , 

' In the Unhrersl^^^ew I 

htedco’s fwlly Development Program (FDI^ 1o$t^ bus * ^ 

services due to a city shorthill, they wanted to voice i^elr i 
objections. Some wanted to surprise the city council at their '' 
next meeting by marching in mass, petitions In hand, to demand 
that service be restored. 



But other community members, including FDP staff, who had 
been invited to give their input at a community meeting, raised 
some questions. Would surprising the council really help 
parents’ cause? What if council members rearted negatively to 
the “big fuss** approach? What if they just needed more 
information to make the right decision? 

Parents decided that the march to city hall should be 
peaceful, and that they would tell the city council of their plans 
as soon as possible. This would allow the city council to search 
for solutions prior to the meeting. 

Families and staff discussed the plan in depth and determined 
everyone’s role in carrying it ouL Staff would draft the 



petitions, parents would visit all their neighbors and gather 
signatures, and still other parents would make signs for the 
march — in which parents, children, and staff would participate. 
A letter was drafted to apprise city hall of FDP’s intentions. In 
the process each person learned much about the others’ 
strengths, and about the strategic planning necessary to carry 
out a grassroots advocacy campaign. 

After the march — which drew much media attention — and 
the parents’ subsequent testimony at city hall, the city council 
restored bus service for that year. Also, they suggested that 
parents submit a proposal for the preschools run by FDP 
during the city’s next funding cycle. FDP followed the council’s 
recommendation and received funding, and continues to 
receive money from the City each year. 
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moilK-r *'t lu" -ir. ui i:uK. m.’ in i\> 'ur .liMru 1 1. 1 iiu u m iivj 
I* ' cxprc"" m\ "I !• iv_; o UK .ii\ uii 'Aclturf i\iiuni i»> 
cnrroiuK Iviiii: kImiccI in C iiuvjrt— “V It \iui u.ini iIk- 
Ic^ji^bior !»• vi'-i *>n-.u .1 lull or -n|'|uui .i -ptLiiit ui iulis . 
iilciuit\ ii. rl nri:c i»' ^ll’ ^*\cruhiivj Vvui L.m i.> ukI iIk- 
lililuMcT ill. 1 1 I' 1 i\ \ cntinj .1 s .ui.- . n "^.Iv 1 . . • 

• Use personal experiences and tacts. 

St.ii e 111 I lie le ;:i'l.m< »n it ,k i i. ui u ill .it tee i • nr ou n 
t.uiiiK .ind-«>r ilic t.imihe" wiili uiiiun uni uoik m* reside 
111 viiiir c . unimiiiii\ It \ . m h.i\ e ^i ii.i. ti-e ii , e-pet i.iik. n u 
doCiiiiKUil - 1 ii lU t lie vlee Ml 'll .ittev. t - 1 lie leei-Lil i T - <. < u\-i ii u 
eiit" r’Ai ilie t.iiiiiK iVMHirc e t eiiier u here 1 work. m. Te ill. ill 
'>0 pereelll ut llle t.imilie" leceOe ti‘»\l -I.Ullp-. 1 l‘elle\e The 
lull Ullvler ti Ul''ldeni tiUl uoiiKl .Illev I llin^e t.iinille- in the 
tidlowmij u,!\N ...* ' iT t“l .nil uniiiic lUi I'eli.ilt I'l iii'. i liikireii 
.iiul .ill ot ilie lulier tliiklreii in *nir ^lUiiiiiiiniiv. M-re ili.iii >0 
percent i 't 1 1 > rel\ i ui ti u ui -t .imp'' n ‘ it’ed i n i r l .i iii il le-. i l*el le \ e 
the hill Ullvler c ‘ ii-kler.ii kui w 'UiLl .itteei ii- in the !• 'Ik me 

W.lV'' ... h 

• Start with a positive attitude. 

I .eei"l<in U", like \'UI .lllvl 1. le-p' llvl heller In p> UllelU -- ilul 
pr,ii''e I h ill In 111 eer .lllvl t rii k mu . Rem iiivl l heiii h- ^ ni i 1 1. 1 \ e 
-iippnrievi ilieiii m ihe p.i"l Ut \vui viul) .iiivl linu \i'ii .ire 
enuiiiiiie ‘UI ilieiii. Reiiieiiiher. leel-kilnr'- iieevl \ nie'' m vU\ler 
iv) keep I heir inh. .iiivl ihev h.u e in iiitere-i in keejuiie iheir 
eoii"! iriieiir" >.it i"tievl. \nime •iiivl heme iiivnK ed m ihe 
pnhtic.il prote"" en vn vnii tlniii in .i leei-kiinr - et e-. I -e tin- 
eliuit 111 vniir lei UT". 

• Neatness counts. 

Write Ileal Iv aiivl pm \mir ii.ime aiivl atUlrc"" nn hnih ilie 
letter and the eiivelnpe. In ea"e the leitcr eetN separ.itevl trniii 
the cm elnpe, \niir leeulan'r \e ill "till he able tn repK . 

^'nii C.ui nhraiii ihe iiiaihiie avlvlre""e" nt eoveriiiT" aiul "late 
leci>l.irnr" trnm \niir KkmI \uTer reci"tr.ir nr Leacue nt \\ niiieii 
\ nUT". W hell will me I n tevler.il Livuii.iker". lue ihe t'»llnuine 
Inriii" nt .ivlvlre"" .iiivl ".ilui.ii mn: 

To the rre"kleiit nr \ ice rre"ivleiit; 

The Pre"ivieiit a The \ ue rre"kleni 

The White 1 imi-e 

IhOO lVnri"\ Ivaiii.i .Avenue N\\ 

Wkuhiiictiui, 1 X 

1 \'.ir Ml. Pr<.'"kleiii <u 1 V.ir Mr \ ke 1 re-ivleiir. 



Tn Sell. Ill T"- 

The I iv>iini.ihle llidl lumu ] 
I 'iiuevl State" Senate 
W.ishinetnii, PU 20^10 
1 Var Seti.ilor ||ul! namt'| 



To l\et're''eiit.ii u e-: 

The 1 IniioralTe |tu(l luime] 

I ‘liltevl >l.iU" I l-'U"e nt Kepie-elll Hue- 

W.uhlllCtnil, 1 K 2v'5 1 S 
Pear Repre"eiu.ii i\ e lliill nauk I 



5. Pick up the phone 

.\ telephone c.ill in a kcukiini " inc.il nr W a-hiiiL'inii. I U. 
O tiee e.iliiu'i lake liie pi ke nl .i letter, I'ul U c.iii -ei\e a- an 
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eiiipli.iiii t.dlnu up .'I .1 a.ukk u \\ nt minrmiiie .i l.iwm.iker ni 
\niir npinii ui. 

Teleplv 'IIUIl: I- Ilk '-I elli v m e dill ilie ihe 4 '' llnuf" ih.ll 
piecede- .i • Ue. Thi- I- u hell III im liljlii'. - ■ic.imied ei‘‘ -upN 
.illd mn\ clilelll - millZe I elej^linlle llee" in eel .1 l.ll'Ce llillllhernl 
phnlle c.ilh mm .1 k- Jl-l.ilnr - nllke Vuir .khnc.K\ I e. 1 1 11 l.'uKI 
.‘--eiiiMe lUie nt ihe-e leleplmiie Uee-. h.r.uiiakei " .iikl llieir 
-i.itt e.iiiiini help hill cel llle iue"".ice irniii .i vniiNtaiiiK riiicmc 
lelephiUie. .A leu hniii" nt -le.ivK riiiC" iia\c heeii knoun in 
V h.mce the iv-jk uue iiniii. ''Th.mk \nii k 'i' c .illmc." in "Repre* 
-niii.it i\e -. •-■lllvl -M' 1- vletiiiiu K h.k kiiu: ih ii me.i-ure. 

^'nil t,m le.k h Vi Uir >en.ilni" ihrniich liie >ell.lle -u liell* 
hnard .il ud2^ 224' M 2 1 .lllvl MUir Repre-eiil.ilive" llimucli llle 
1 lnii"e "Wirelihn.ird .u l2v2^ 22v 1 1 2 I . Tv tuivl the mmiher" ini 
\ niir leculalnl" Inc .il ntt lee-. N. .ll 1 \ oul k »v il Pelllnc I'.il K 'I 
Repiihlk.m p.irtv heavkju.irier-. the Le.icue ni W viiieii \ nur-. 
nr direen 'V\ .i-"i"i.iiKe. 

\\ hen ^.illmc, cive wuir n.iiiie. .uklre-- aiul a hriet me--. ice. 
-Hell a" "\'.ue ve" nil 1 l.R. I 

6. Organize others 

It "e^'er ii lei lei". I eleplk 'Ue c .il h. ni‘ per-iUl.il iileellllC" .Ue 
helpml. then iinacine iinu v itec 1 1\ e iii.im k i ter- nr c .ilU nr 
meelinc" ^an Iv. kkuu.iei ,i crniip ni hke-iiiiiivled prtUe— mn.il". 
j'‘arent", rehcmii" emup", aceiie\ "t.itt. nr I’rcaniratuui". Then 
iiu'olve them m vnur avlvoc.KV leaiii: 



Justice RAINS in South Miami Beach— 
RAINMAKERS Parents Challenge Unfair 
Housing Policies 

Ten years ago South Miami Beach welcomed recent immigrants of 
Cuba and South and Centra! America and others with little money. 
Rent was inexpensive and although most of the apartments were 
small, families found housing easily. 

But in 1990 family advocates at Fienberg-Fisher Elementary 
School’s Healthy Learners’ Project noticed that more and more 
parents were coming to them with problems caused by lack of 
housing. Parents and staff felt they had to do something about it. 
RAINMAKERS, a group made up of Fienberg-Fisher parents who 
receive training in parent advocacy, was the perfect vehicle. 

Their first priority was to measure how bad the housing crunch 
really was. Parents split up, 10 to each neighborhood, and inter- 
viewed landlords about their policies. No wonder families were 
complaining: rents were skyrocketing, landlords were rejecting 
families with children, and the poo! of affordable housing had 
drastically diminished. 

Armed with statistics, they applied for federal funding so that 
Legal Services of Greater Miami could co-locate with the Fienberg- 
Fisher school. The Legal Services attorney counseled them on how 
to bring their concerns to the Miami Beach Board of Commissioners 
and get results: an extension of the I5*day eviction notice to 30 
days. The group had started out demanding rent control: their 
strategy of asking for more than they could get, and then ‘ settling 
for less, worked. 

Other victories followed: a traffic light at a busy intersection near 
the school (also good publicity for the city Commissioners who 
authorized it): a school-located, parent-run childcare program 
funded by the Danforth Foundation: and a Head Start program. 

It lias taken a few years for lawmakers and the parents themselves 
to realize parents have a right to advocate for their families’ needs in 
the policy arena. But now RAINMAKERS regularly mobilizes up to 
60 parents, children and youth, and elderly people for Commission 
meetings when demolitions and evictions are scheduled, and one of 
1 Its veterans. Teresa Martiato, regularly counsels the Commission on 
^ ^ housing and parents issues. Former Healthy Learners Project Family 
Advocate Tama Alameda says the parents know it doesn’t matter 
how loud they talk, just how consistent they are. 




• Arranj^e a ^roiip meeting* 

. Xrr.insjc ii »r .i vli verse t ri >ss>>e». (ion ot p.ireni ^ .iiivl . i hers 
Iroiu (he toinnuiniiv lo meet \i>iir leei''l.i(i’rs. 

• Launch a letter-writing campai<^n* 

A-k e\er\one in voiir .leeiK v, p.ireni eit-iip, . r v. .liition iv' 
write .1 leiier. >et .i eo.il tor the number » ^t letters u v^ nit the 
lei»isl.itor to receive, .iiul vion't stop imiil \ou\ e re.ichevi ih.it 
eo.il. Avokl torm letters .mvl petirion-. F-.icilit.ite (he proc ess h\ 
provuline pens, p.iper. envelopes. aw\ sminps. 

• Organize a telephone tree. 

W hen there isn*i time lo write .1 letter. .1 1 elephi iiie c.ill — ^ -r 
even heller. .1 tontmiuuis sne.im o( iele['hone c.ill — ii.o been 
known lo persiuiJe .1 w.iverine leet^kitor. You ore.mire 
\our croup, .icencv, or coalition tor sueh event - betoreh.invl bv 
developinc a lelephone tree. WXukinc iiiiieli like 1 ^'h.im 
letter. .1 telephone tree cMi-iires vlozen- ot all- to i ii cnl.Uor - 
ottice without ,inv smcle person h.u me to m.ike iiuMe th.m 



Letter-Writing Empowers Rhode Island 
Parents — Members of Congress Know All 
About HIPPY 

Parents In Rhode Island met with success on the federal level 
with a letter-writing campaign to their Senators and Represen- 
tatives. spearheaded by the national office of HIPPY (Home 
fnstruction Program for Preschool Youngsters) and organized 
by the state’s HIPPY office. 

The 140 Rhode Island parents who wrote letters encourag- 
ing their Senators and Representatives not to cut Title IV 
funding for Parental Assistance were excited when they all got 
responses from the lawmakers’ offices. And soon after, staff at 
their HIPPY program received a Request for Proposals asking 
them to apply for Title IV funds, which, if granted, would allow 
the program to open a Parent Information Center. The parents 
also were writing to urge Members of Congress to vote against 
welfare reform legislation that would negatively impact poor 
families. 

Parents' level of interest in what was going on on the Hill 
skyrocketed; many of them now pick up the federal policy 
section of newspaper or turn up the radio or television when 
legislation that would impact families and children is in the 
news. 

Just as important, the campaign raised the awareness of their 
Members of Congress about families' needs and concerns; when 
Rhode Island HIPPY Director Mary Doyle was introduced to 
Senator Patrick Kennedy recently, he immediately recalled all 
those letters from HIPPY parents. 

In their responses to parents, the Members of Congress 
commended them for caring so much about their children s 
education and praised HIPPY as a program that would help 
create a bright future for children. 

“It was very easy to coordinate.'' said Doyle. Staff distributed 
200 pre-addressed letters (they received a template from HIPPY 
USA) at parent meetings; the program s paraprofessional staff 
also distributed letters while on home visits. Many parents simply 
completed and mailed the form letter, but some personalized it 
with their own text. “Now there’s a whole cadre of parents 
ready to write letters whenever it s necessary. ' said Doyle. 

“We'll probably do another campaign this fall. ' 



(hrev or tour v.ilU. IV-ienatv ,1 b-.ul pcr>on to <u.iiv.irc the 
-v-rem betore Lnici.il vote>. Th.ir pcTMni c.ilU hi- or her 
leui"liii or, .uui then c.ill.s three or (our other-, on the tree. 
Fho^e others then e.ill tlie >.ime leuisLitor. ;iiul then e.ill three 
(our others, .inJ so on. 



• Reach other voters throuj'h the media* 

You c.in multiply the impact ot' vour letterN, calU, and visits 
10 leei'-lati^rs vvith ju.sr a little hit more rime and enerey hy 
iisine the media. Turn vour letter to .1 leeislati^r inti^ a letter to 
I he L’diiur ot vour loc.il neu>p.iper. I s^- iIk- s.ihk' message voii 
conveved in a call or meet me with a kiwmaker ti^ reach the 
.iiidience c^t :i r<\d\o call-in show or the e».litor or editorial Iwar^l 
ot vour newspaper liisc the “Meet Witli Yiuir Lawmakers" 
■inters, ,il\n eL 
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.Advocacy work.';. Public ediicatiiai and advocaev eftorrs can 
chanee the w«iv .America works tor tamihes hv encouraeirie a 
covernmeni th.J makes t.imilv .iiul \outh needs lii^cliklme 
ei^onomic seciinrv. avlequate hoii-ine, an^l the vi.ibihtv .uwl 
-atetv ot everv communitv) a juiorirv. The time an^l enerev 
vou and like-mmue*.! others invest m hiiiklme relatuMiships 
with pohcvmakers and ediicatme l.iwmakers can pav ott in 
pul^hc policies that help ti^ strenethen ami suj^port tamilies 
.ind Lommunities. .AdviK'acv is iiuire than .1 w<iv ic^ be hearvl — 
11 IS the w«iv ti^ make eoverninenr responsive to the needs ot 
chiklren. youth, .ind tamilies, 

.Advoc.icv work ha.s other sm.iller-si^.de, aaicrete hei^etits for 
vour ciMiimumtv wnd vi^ur program as well: 



• Eneaeine m advocaev ettorts helps build vour imaee m the 
comnumitv bv showing vour pn>eram jdavine <i nde m 
supportme all families. 



• .Advocaev is a chance tor voii to educate the general public 
I not ]iist lawmakers) .ihout vour wi»rk, perhaps increasme 
tiindme ti^r .ind ciMtimunitv participation in Viuir prc^er.un- 
mme. 



• liMnimr with parents, familv advoc.ites, and other prt^er.im 
pmvklv rs to adviK'aie tor tamilies provides i^pportunities to 
enhance vour relationships with communitv institiuums — 
relationsliips that c.m iku e m.mv i>ther benefits. 

• Fi't tamilies heme invok ed m advoc.wv etfotts it can he 
empiuverme- It vour pre^etam strives to help families realize 
their power to set their v>wn priorities ,md pirsue their own 
eo.ils in their lives and in ninnme liie proeram. advcKacv 
can e.xtt'nd that empoweimeni to their amimunitv. city, and 
state — .uul bevondl 

Av.lvoca».v retjuires some har,l work, some creaiivitv, and 
- ane \ isiou. I'lit more than am dune eb-e, it u\|iiires the 
(.onviciion ih.ir the worLl -lioiikl Iv Uianeed anvl that 
toeetluT. we can do it. 

'-'u'lics l\\L n l^ublh /■.dKCiinnn and .Ado nj, % .Modinat«<r f.»r f/ic 
I ;»iiiN Kcni'IOv c k.a/is 1 1' H (r 5‘ / ’in* r<a nt t r-mmiouiiiti.au 

.OKI /^ddk.itinjis t,n f/u- l-'amiK lu'v.'iOn- 1 .■aiiti.in .md nf f/ie [-Rt ‘ 
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Lobbying Rules fok T^kx-’ExEMFrN 




Y ou Ncc Imo chaniio in the wav tamilv suppi^rt pn>urain" 
(.oukl iv tunJeJ. You want to uiN'e federal and si.iie 
lawm.iker'' the iniro».luenon iliev need lo ad\oeate for 
prouram> liiat siremithen and Mippon tamilie>. But a^ a 
nonprofits how can vour a^enev make Mire vou're within tlie 
laws that rei^ulate lohhym^’ 

Below is a >hort aiul simple made for lax-exempi uroups 
who>e sicnvitie> include leui>lanve ad\ocacv h\' memhers* staff, 
or clients. The followinu description of federal mle> appho \o 
i;roup> are tax-exempt under .section 501(c)(^) of the federal 
tax code. Be sure to check the law> in vour state \\\>o. Some 
Mates h<ive no additional restrictions, while others require 
reuisiration of all charitable oruani:ations that lobbv fre- 
quentlv. Federallv funded proi^rams imiM aUo consider the 
additional, verv strict limitations that ijenerallv bar the use of 
federal funds to lobbv Cionuress or state leui^'kitures. 

1. Tax-exempt, private, nonprofit orj»ani:ations can spend 
some of their resources lobbying Coni^ress and state 
lej'islatures. 

Within reasonable limits, vou can: 

• WYite vour members of C^oneress or state ieui''lature on 
oruani:ation letterhead. 

• Clall lonu'distance to the C.'apitol at auenev expense. 

• Take .1 carload of people to the l!apitol to meet a leui''lator 
or staff and net milcMiie paid bv the .luencv. 

♦ Hnijaue m other activities uenerall\ considered lobbvmu' ni 
erassi t M > 1 N lobbvinu 



The limits are: 

• If' the IRS IS intormed in ad\ ance, and certain simple forms 
are filed, small agencies can spend up to 1 5 to 20 percent of 
the aeenev's total resources on lobby inu. it the organization's 
budget exceeds $1 million per year, the 1 5Mo-20-percent 
f’mure decreases accordimi to a formula. It vou do not tile the 
forms, vour aeenev is still allowed to spend up to <ibout fi\e 
percent of its rc‘sources on lobbvini:. which permits most 
groups to do all the lobbvine thev need and w.int to do. 

• There is ,i special, smaller limit on "grassroots" lobbviiU! - 
lobbvmii whose purpose is to eet the general public to 
contact leeislators ,ind ask them to .ict on a bill. It is capped 
at one-fourth of vour o\erall lobb\ ine limit. 

• You must be able to show that no emplovees or clients were 
coerced into K^bbvine- 

2. Under IRS rules, the followin<^ activities are not even 
considered lobbying;, Vou are permitted to: 

• if vou are a membership (^rizanization. inform your members 
(not the ueiieral public) of leui^'kitive issues critical to the 
ijoals of the auenev and take positions on them (but telline 
people to write to Uonuress is considered lobbvimz). 

• Research and amduct nonpartisan analyses of leui^kuion 
and state vour position on such issues in the analysis, as lonu 
as vou ui\’e complete information so that people can draw 
their own conclusions. 

• In\‘ite letzislators or their st.iff to \ isit your proi^ram te» learn 
about vour wi^rk or explain current letzislaiive efforts. 

• Attend Wi>rkshops nn \\ow to lobbv, jjeneralK. 

• Respond to official written requests bv lemslative bodies for 
ad\ ice oi test imonv. 

As a pm ate citizen, you can: 

• Work on legislative issues duriniz lunch hours or after work. 
In public, ynu should state explicitly that vou are speakmu as 
a private citizen, although vour arizument can be based partlv 
on vour experience with the auenev. 

• Put bumper suckers on vour personal car. ev en if it is used m 
business. 

• [Participate on vour own time in «)ther un>ups that ,ictivelv 
discuss polities ,md Issues .ind lobbv in those groups' names. 



AtiapU’cl from An Advocate's (nude to Lobbvme and Political Aetivitv for j^taiprotus ((Tildvenv He/ense btmJ. W as/iimzton. P ( 
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The Family Academy: 

Ma.l<ing Public SchoolWorl< in Harlenn 

by Jacqueline Laltey 




I n IWl. three educators in New York 
City asked themselves a question: 
What kind of environment would 
afford kids from Harlem the same chance 
for success as a child in an aftluent area? 

The answer to that question is the 
Family Academy, a revolutionary public 
school on West 121st Street, where the 
school day lasts until 5:00 p.m. and the 
school year includes the summer; and 
on-site, integrated services and parent 
involvement are guiding principles. 

The results show the Academy's high 
attendance rate and unusually high levels 
of reading ability (85 percent of its 
second-graders tested within two months 
of grade-level in a nationally standard- 
ized test). And the children work and 
play with the confidence that comes from 
a positive school experience, says co- 
founder Christina Giammalva. 

In 1991 educators (uammalva. David 
Liben. and Meredith Liben made the 
move from New York Public vSchooI 
District Four, which embraced alterna- 
tive schooling but did not have the 
funding to enhance all its schools, to 
District Three, which w'as new to the 
alternative schooling idea. 

They looked at available models and 
decided that the school would have to 
provide a continuum of programs for 
children that wasn't interrupted at .V.OO 
or at the beginning of the summer; that 
depended upon and encouraged parents 
to he invoi\cd: and that provided a 
professional environment of shared 



accountability among faculty, other staff, 
and parents. 

Those ideas translate into several 
major components to the Family 
Academy's curriculum, programs, and 
services: 

• Child and Family Services Center 
Located in the Academy, the Center 
employs a child psychologist, a family 
worker, and a learning specialist. The 
psychologist and the learning specialist 
conduct screenings for children as early 
as kindergarten, to help the Academy 
respond to each child's needs. They 
measure motor skills; language develop- 
ment; cognitive skills; and math, reading, 
and memory. Center staff can infiuence 
the Academy's policy and curriculum 
decisions to respond to trends they see in 
the screenings. They meet weekly with 
the faculty and the school's director. 
David Liben. 

Parents complete a family profile and 
in-depth medical history at the Center. 
This way the family and staff can w ork 
together to identify potential and existing 
needs; the Academy also uses these 
profiles to glean an overall picture of the 
population it serves. 

The family worker, w ho is available 
24 hours a day by beeper, helps families 
navigate the public assistance and public 
housing systems, and provides them w ith 
referrals and information on legal aid, 
health care, drug rehabilitation, and 
foster care. 
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The family worker recently helped a 
family whose home burned down get to a 
shelter, and accompanied the mother on 
visits to social services providers, 
making sure they knew the urgency of 
the family's situation. The w'orker also 
made sure the kids stayed in school 
during the transition. Soon the whole 
family w'as settled in a large apartment. 
Other families at tne Family Academy 
held a clothing drive and helped furnish 
the new home. 

A crisis that would have meant leaving 
their community and their school tor 
many families on public assistance was 
much less traumatic for this family. 

• Extended School Day 

During the traditional school year 
students are in classes until 5:00 p.m. 

The Academy's curriculum emphasizes a 
"love of learning," says Giammalva, and 
"doesn't forget the basics." Toward the 
end of the school day, children study less 
traditional subjects, such as chess, guitar- 
playing, and computer skills. 

The Family Academy expects more of 
children than most public schools in the 
area, and offers them the kind of educa- 
tion they'll need in order to be competi- 
tive in the job market. By third grade. 
Academy kids are already talking 
excitedly about wanting to go lo college, 

• P'xtcnded School Year 

Do kids really want to go to school in 
the summer ’ Yes, it it's the right kind oi 
school. The Family Academy's atten- 
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dance rale during the suninier is an 
impressive 80 percent. 

l)uring the summer, tliey continue to 
studv language arts, mathematics, 
science, and social studies until luuin; 
then, until .^:()0. they paiticipate in 
cultural and recreational activities — 
e\ervthing iVom nature walks and trips to 
zoos and museums, to sports and 
sw immmg lessons. 

The school is part community, part 
academ\ . It has brought lamib-es 
together a^ they work not just to sur\ i\e. 
hut to thrive, in an increasingly violent 
area of the city, “The biggest parental 
cmiiplaint abiuit the general public 
school system is that there's nn learning 
emng on — there's too much violence tor 
anvone to eoncentrale (Ui ediication. 
sa> s (liammidva. .\l the .\cademy. 
“parents find it more possible to lace the 
difficulties, because the\ know the\ 're 
not alone.** The school* s high atteiulanee 
iiuiicales high levels ol involvement and 
ci.mmitmenl among parents, who are the 
ones bringing the ehildren to school. 

Parents can meet, get to know each 
othei, and build relationships in the 
\cademv s l amih Room: thev can also 
studv there. Parents take (*d.l) classes 



and works hop.s on health, parenting, and 
home management; and evening courses 
on computer science, literature, typing, 
dance, and aerobics at the Academy. The 
.'\eademv' has assisted 20 percent ol its 
families in their job search. 

.About 75 percent of the families who 
attend the Academy receive public 
assistance, and 40 pereent live in public 
housing. More than twa^thirds of the 
parents are single, only 40 pereent have 
completed high school, and one-third 
work outside the luune. *I'vvelve pereent 
(d Pamily Academy children live in 
foster care homes. The Aeademy's 
student b(Kly represents a eri^ss-seetion 
ol incomes and levels ol ability and 
schmd performance. 

C\{\ funding pays Ibr the P'amilv 
Academy* s building, faculty salaries, 
books, and some supplies. Pul substan- 
tial private funding pays for the cvtcndevl 
school-day and -year, the C'hild ami 
Pamilv Serv ices (‘enter, and ailult 
eilucation programs. Vhe Acatlcmv 
began w ith just 50 kindergarten stmlents. 
Hach year it ackis a new grade level; this 
tall 200 stmlents will make up grades 
kindergarten through lotirth. Contmuci.l 



growth of the school is fostered by a 
five-vear funding commitment Irom a 
consortium of corporations. Motivated 
by the need for an educated, healthy 
work force, corporations also donate 
computers and other equipment and even 
their own employees, who volunteer as 
mentors and tutors. 

.Although it takes more monev to run 
than other public schools, the .Academy s 
preventive approach is cost-ellective; 
each year New York City's dropouts cost 
the citv !S5,5 billion in lost wages and 
taxes, 

.luiifuclinc Lallcv /n Awistdiu hliUd ihv 
PRC Report. 

/ df nion' inft'rnuiiit^n. nmitu i ihr himih 
Actiilcmw 220 \C. 121 si Si.. Svw York. \Y 
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Listening tio Local Programs: 

Highlights of Vea.r One of the Fa.nnily 
Preservation and Support Services Program 

by Nilofer Ahsan 



B v now most of us in the faniilv 
support field know about the 
federal Family Preservation and 
Support Services Program (FPSSP). 

Passed in 1993 and slated to last five 
years, it has been hailed as one of the 
first attempts to formally include 
prevention and early intervention 
programs in state child welfare systems, 
But how do local family support 
programs fit into this federal effort to 
change the system ? Family Preservation 
and Support dollars were designed to 
spur states to create systems that arc 
family-centered, work effectively wiih 
the other state support systems, provide a 
full continuum of services to meet the 
needs of children and families, and 
respond to the needs and priorities of 
communities and the individuals within 
those communities. Nearly two years 
after passage of the legislation, what has 
happened in communities as a result? 

Community-based organizations, 
parents, representatives of professional 
and advocacy organizations, front-line 
workers, and representatives from other 
state agencies all were to take part in 
each state's planning for how' to use its 
FPSSP dollars. Because meeting the 
Program's goals calls for substantially 
changing the structure of most current 
child welfare systems, the legislation 
funded states to conduct a full year of 
planning before they submitted a five- 
year time-line — planning that difF rs 
from tradition by being based on a 
comprehensive survey of the current 
system. States were encouraged to target 
funds toward building on communities' 
capacity to plan and make decisions 
about how' services are to be delivered 
within their ow n boundaries: each state 
could to use up to one million dollars of 
Its year-one allocation for planning. 

A number of states responded to the 
new legislation by passing down some of 
the aulhorits for planning and decision 
making directly to locally based planning 
bodies. I hese planning bodies ranged 
from county governments, to local 
provider boards, to planning and commn 
nity governance boards that already 
® dsted or were newlv convened, 

EKje 



Local planning bodies faced a number 
of significant challenges as well as 
oppi)rtuniiies as they worked to plan for 
their communities' implenientatioii of 



♦ 

The planning process brought 
to the table many groups that 
are traditionally left out of 
service planning, including 
parents, advocates, and 
program participants. 



the FPSSP. Because of the scope of the 
legislation and the emphasis on changing 
the larger system rather than simply 
adding on services, the timeframe for 
planning the FPSSP was extremely 
ambitious. At the community level — as 
at the state level — the process of collabo- 
ration takes time. The planning process 
brought to the table many groups that arc 
traditionally left out of service planning, 
including parents, advocates, and 
program participants. As is often the case 
w'hen disparate groups attempt to 
collaborate, particularly when money 
and services are at stake, community 
planners had to first break down barriers 
that mistrust, lack of knowledge, and 
competing interests ha<l created. 

And states that gave authority for 
planning the initiative to their communi- 
ties spent a considerable amount of time 
deciding which communities to target 
and how to work with them, establishing 
a state-level infrastructure for the 
planning phase, gathering information, 
setting state-level goals, and writing a 
mission sialenient. As a result, they ol i 
did not choose communities to partici- 




|)ate until well into the planning period. 
Additionally, communities were required 
to turn in their plans early so that the 
state would have time to develop a 
cohesive plan that accounted for each 
community. Often this gave a commu- 
nity only three or four months to 
undertake the whole planning process: 
communities typically need four to six 
months to complete an assessment of 
community needs and resources — ^^just 
one portion of a strategic planning 
process. 

Some states responded to this time 
pressure by calling on planning groups 
that were already in place. Yet, even 
these existing planning bodies faced 
significant challenges. Often they had to 
reconfigure in order to consult with all 
segments of the community, gather 
additional information for a community 
assessment, and develop new areas of 
expertise in order to work across 
systems — all of which were necessary 
because the FPSSP planning was much 
more inclusive and comprehensive than 
many earlier planning efforts. 

Maryland 

The Stale of Maryland sent Local 
Planning Entities (LPEs) that already- 
existed within the state a request for 
proposals to participate in the planning 
of the Family Preservation and Support 
Services initiative. Maryland's LPEs 
include representatives of all public 
agencies involved in service provision: 
up to 49 percent of LPE members can be 
private citizens, advocates, community 
leaders, and consumers of services. 

LPEs, which exist in 17 of the state's 24 
jurisdictions, were developed as part of a 
larger systems p'Firm effort begun in the 
state in 19S9 to return children from out- 
of-home placement and develop family 
preservation programs within each 
jurisdiction. 'The F*PSSP presented an 
opportunity for LPEs to expand their 
capacity to plan for a wider array of 
services. Each LPE was provided 
training and encouraged to do a complete 
assessment of its community to deter- 
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mine iis jiriunties. iicctls. asscis. aiul 
streiiulhs. U^l: members also were 
l>m\ uled leadership naming: [o increase 
die m\ol\emeiu and ciMitidenee oi 
resideius. Some sirenuths ot‘ Mar\ land s 
process were dial die state: 



In Maryland, each Local 
Planning Entit>' teas encour' 
aged to do a complete assess^ 
ment of its community to 
determine its priorities, needs, 
assets, and strengths, and 
received leadership training to 
increase the involvement and 
confidence of residents. 



• built mi local plamiiiiii etTorts that 
already existed. 

• funded comnuniities to begin planning 
relatively early in the planning period. 

• had experience w ith stated iinded 
laiiiilv preservation and taniiU support 
initiatives, and 

• provided sienilicant support tt^ each ot 
the communities funded — iiicludnig 
training and support troni state stiitl 
and consultants. 

hive counties in the Miil-Shore region 
formed a coalition and applied t(U and 
were awarded a planning grant. I liree of 
the counties were then selected by the 
LPH to undertake planning. W hile each 
county undertook a separate planning 
process, the counties worked together 
and learned from ciicli other, F:ach 
county was able to hire a planning 
consultant who was responsible lor 
nio\ing the planning pix>cess torward 
and coon' ’Mating planning committee 
ilevelopnu iit and information gathering. 
The contracts for these planning consult- 
ants end .September .^0. thus providing 
contiiniitv bevond the .lune .>0 eiui ol the 
planning period and ensuring that the 
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jilaiinmg [irocess is tied to implementa- 
tion of the jilan. The LPb* has now 
chosen to lund the remaining two 
counties in tlie cmilition wnh its (.liscre* 
tuniarv tuinls. 

Illinois 

Illinois cliose existing planning botlies 
called Local .Area Networks (I..\Nsi t(^ 
carry out planning for the I-PSSP. L.\Ns 
(Higinallv hail been ere ate il to cooixllnate 
scrv ice planning ammig mental health 
service providers, aiul later were ex- 
panded t(^ include local providers id 
services tor other state agencies, most 
noiablv the Illinois Departments ot 
C'hildren and F*ami!y Service^ and 
.Alcohol and Substance Abuse and the 
Illinois .State Board of lulucation. Nine 
LANs were chosen by the state to 
participate in the planning for the P'aniilv 
Preservation and Support Services 
dollars. The remaining 5.^^ were given 
small grants to do an assessment ot 
resources available within their LAN 
boundaries. 

In LAN SO. a Chicago neighborhood, 
participation in the planning process was 
a real learning e.xperience. for both the 
service providers aiul the parents and 
residents involved. At first, residents tell 
overwhelmed and unwelcome w'hen they 
attended planning conimillee meetings. 
They fell that they hadn't been involved 
early enough, that the many acronyms 
iind large iimounl of technical language 
being used hindered their participation. 



♦ 

In Chicago, resident groups 
began to meet independently, 
outside the FPSSP |)Ian?ung 
meetings, ami to be much 
more vocal and aggressive 
about their role in the process , 
■ spurring more meaningful 
ini^oEement of community 
members. 






and that they vveren t trulv welcome at 
meetings. There were repeated amt 1 lets 
about what parts ot meetings residents 
could participate m. a> I what their 
overall role in the planning prt>cess was. 
Getting beyoml this initial tension 
required some organi/ing aiul advoeac\ 
on resident parents' [lart aiulspecitic 
changes in procetlures and policy on the 
part of the LAN. Resident groups began 
to meet iiulepeiulently. outside the 
planning meetings, and io be much more 
vocal and aggressive about their role m 
the process. While this activism caused 
tension in the meetings, it spurred more 
meanlnglul involvement ot resident 
groups. 

The process ol' building oft ot or 
integrating e.xisimg planning ettoris was 
Important not onlv in Maryland and 
Illinois, but in other states that took that 
approach. In comnuinilies across the 
eoiiniry. multiple local planning boilies 
operate in isolation. Olien the same 
individuals are asked to participate in 
numerous eomniiiiees — each planning 
on a different issue covering a dltterent 
jurisdiction, and convened b\ a dilterent 
agency. As a result, these parallel local 
planning et forts work at cross- puiposes 
and in competition, rather than in 
collaboration. .Adding yet another 
planning eifort in these eomnumities. 
without attempting to connect to existing 
ones, would only increase the duplica- 
tion and confusion. 

Some states responded to the chal- 
lenge of working within a tight 
timeframe by committing to continue 
lunding and working with the local 
planning bodies beyond the initial 
planning year. At least two counties in 
California adt^pied this strategy. 

California 

California provided planning dt>llars to 
every county in the state, based on 
population si/e. While this meant that 
every eouniy undertook planning for the 
ITimily Preservation and Support 
Services Program, it also meant that 
many auiniies got very small sums ot 
money, which had mixed results — the 
best being a real attempt to link across 
sv stems and reform initiatives m order to 
sireieh the planning money. The plan- 
ning processes undertaken by three 
CAililornia comnuinilies are deserihed 
here. 

In San Traneiseo County the planning 
priKess was extreme ly broad and 
inclusive, with over 1.^0 people involved 
m the planning team, 'The high rate ol 
parlieipation allowed the planning 
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commiuec to divide into suhcoiiimiuees. 
'riic result ine plan vvas accord mely 
complex and inclusive. Planners created 
task tbrces that represented the interests 
and priorities of three minority popula- 
tions within the coinniunity — Asian 
Americans. Latinos, and African 
Americans — that will continue to exist 
and advocate for change beyond the one- 
year planning phase of the FP.SSP. The 
active involvement of representatives 
from minority populations within the 
community allowed for consensus 
building on communitx needs and 

♦ 

Planners in San Francisco 

County created task forces 
that represent the interests 
and priorities of Asian Ameri' 
cans, Latinos, and African 
Americans. The taskforces 
will continue to exist and 
advocate for change beyond 
the onc'year planning phase 
of the FPSSP. 



Where it existed, a commitment to 
continue local planning committees' 
activities was very important: where it 
Q id not, many communities feanai that 




ihey would be asked for input but 
nothing would change. In many states 
and communities, residents needed to be 
convinced of the specific impact they 
could have on the system and of the 
ongoing commitment to hear their view s. 
This was particularly a problem in those 
states that did not commit up-front to 
funding communities that submitted 
plans. In these states, community 
members' reluctance to invest in the 
process vvas exacerbated by the federal- 
level debate over funding for social 
service programs, and the threat that 
funding for the FP.SSP would be fun- 
neled through block grants. While the 
program could be continued under block 
grants, most community planners feared 
that w ith increasingly restricted funding, 
states would be pushed farther in the 
direction of crisis-driven services. 

The otlier difficulty m involving 
parents and participants results frtmi the 
focus of the legislation. The child 
welfare svstem. by its very nature, is lun 
one that tcmches the lives of most 
community residents, and is not particu- 
larly welcome in the lives of those it 
does touch. This made it difficult to 
engage community residents in planning 
to reform the child welfare system. In 
most communities that undertook 
community assessments as part of the 
FPSSP planning, residents expressed 
more interest in services designed to get 
at issues such as lack of recreational 
activities, job skills training, and social 
supports than they did in child welfare 
services. This created a disparity 
between communities' priorities as they 
were identified in the planning process 
and the type of service and system 
changes that the states' child welfare 
departments were prepared to enact. 



♦ 

In Tnan)i states and communL 
ties, residents needed to be 
convinced of the specific impact 
they could have on the system 
and of the ongoing commitment 
to hear their views. ^ 



Take Changes Beyond Child 
Welfare 

Faced with significant challenges, a 
number of states and communities 
partnered to create plans that will have 
significant impact on the shape of 
services for children and families 
In the end, the biggest challenges to 
communities vvas the breadth of the 
proposed planning process. The child 
welfare system on its ovvn is a complex 
system. Analy/mg how this system 
interacts and cooidinates with other state 
agencies and community-based programs 
is an extremely difficult task. Many of 
the changes that communities would like 
to see — changes that would create more 
integrated, more flexible, and more 
responsive services — can be facilitated 
only by significant changes in the forms, 
procedures, protocols, and structures not 
only of the state child welfare agency, 
hut of the entire state human service 
system. These are changes that states 
have found difficult to make in general, 
and which arc too costly for the Family 
Preservation and .Support Services 
Program to support. 

Future efforts to restructure services 
for children, youth, and families can 
benefit from the lessons we draw from 
local -level involvement in planning the 
FPSSP. 

• Communities that were given money 
for planning tended to do better than 
communities that w^ere simply asked to 
plan. 

• Having at least one full-time staff 
person or consultant in charge of 
coordinating planning was important. 

• Planning groups that built upon 
existing planning bodies or integrated 
existing planning efforts were more 
effective than those that were built 
from the ground or acted in isolation. 

• Change vvas most likely to happen 
w'hen community-level planning was 
accompanied by state-level systems 
change. 

Local involvement in FPSSP planning 
needs to be an i ngoing process, in order 
to achieve commitment and buy-in. 
and — most importantly — in order to 
forge the large-scale systems change that 
we set out to achieve. 

i\ilofcr Ah.san is Sfufe Aruihst /<>r the 

i Resource Coalinon. 
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priorities, which vvas retlected in the 
final proposal to build a family resource 
center in a largely African American 
community that was agreed to have the 
greatest need for these services. 

In Alameda County the planning 
process built on a number of existing 
reform efforts. These included California 
1741, which is an effort to pool and 
blend funding for children and family 
services through state waivers; the 
County Policy Academy, a cross- 
disciplinary team charged with creating a 
vision for county child and family 
services; county efforts to implement the 
federal reform initiative Goals 2000: and 
the county-wide movement toward 
outcome-based budgeting. Again, the 
planning process vvas inclusive. I'he 
planning committee will continue to plan 
count) services beyond the FPSSP and 
into the future. 



Families in the Waiting Room: 

Madeira Family Centier Partners 
with the: City of Philadelphia 

by Shamara Riley 



I n the Wiiiiiiiu room ol Phil;ulcl,'>liia‘s 
Health C enter Niiniber 5. tensions 
ran hieli. Tfie romii was nois\ and 
traunialie lor eluklreii. parents, and stall. 

I 'liahle to alTord ehiUleare. most ol the 
laniilies who rceci\ed medieal attention 
at the ('enter had to brine all the ehil- 
dreiK e\en when onls one laniils 
nieniber had an appoininieiu. Staff 
obseiAcd parents reaetine to the tension 
h\ plnsicaily orserbalK abusing 
el'iildren in an attempt to eontrol them. 

laiier the l amiK llealtli and I’arennng 
Partnership, a eollaboraiion Ivtween the 
Madeira l amil> ('enter andeiiv ’s Health 
('enter Niiniher 5. The HaniiK Health 
and Pareniing Partnership offers a 
\ariei\ of faniiU support ser\ iees. all to 
fulfill its mission of: 

I. effecii\els using the time that families 
have between medieal appointments 
and 

2. pro\ iding the Madeira I’amiU 
('enter's social ser\ iees to health 
center users, to prevent subsequent 
health problems and situations that put 
ehildren at risk of abuse and neglect. 

W hile parents go to tlieir appointments 
Ol take ad\aniage of othei support 
scrviees. children ean drop in to play 
with age-appropriate toss m the reno- 
vated pla\room. which is supervised by a 
childcare aide who provides respite 
supervision. Parents are welcome in the 
playroom. P'or Annette Seawright. the 
I^irtnership's ehildeare aide. ha\ ing been 
a former partieipanl in the Madeira 
P'amiK ('eater's programs helps her do 
her job. "It s helped me to e.xpeet the 
une.xpeeled from children, and to be 
patient with the parents." The supervised 
playroom means "the waiting time for 
patients is not as nuieh of a problem, 
heeause the ehildren get their energy out 
in consirueli\e ways undec adult superM- 
sion." says Health C'enter Direetor John 
Magill. 

Services and programs for parents 
inelude monthly brown-bag lunches, 
where family life issues are discussed. 
Phyllis Hall, tlie Partnership's family life 
educator, faeilitates edueational forums 
on health and child development, makes 
home \isits tespeeialh to families who 
Q have a child with special health needs). 




and aiKocates for paients to help address 
their health concerns. Hall has two maior 
roles m the Partnership: aiUocate and 
educator. ”.\d\ oeaes is \ nal." she sa\ s. 

As a liaist)!! between the faiiiiU center 
and the health center. 1 advocate lor 
parents m different areas. I'or instance, 
the health center had a long w aiting 
period. I was able to intercede so that 
families ean leave earlier than usual, to 
cut that waiting period." Individual 
counseling is also pro\ uled lor laniilies 
who use the health center: 1 lall often 
talks pri\ atel\ with parents about their 
questions ami eoneertis w hile .Seaw right 
cares |nr their ehildreti. "I diseiis.s 
subjects that parents decide that the\ 
need more infortiiation oti — budgetitig. 
disciplinitig. parentitig skills, shopping, 
health issues concerning their bod\ . as 
well as child development." says Hall. 
Health Center staff also eotiduet work- 
shops and prin ide parents literature oti 
issues such as juvenile diabetes, se.xually 
tratismitted diseases, ehtldreti with 
seizures, and asthtna. 

hi addition to these seiwices. weekly 
parent support groups prov ide opportuni- 
ties for parents to share concerns and 
learn from each other's e.xperiences. 

rile program is \(iluntary. and stall 
eneourage communitv participation In 
posting fivers about the Partnership s 
services in the Health Center. Hall 
recruits parents, and referrals to the 
Partnersliip are also made by Health 
('enter staff and the WIC program on 
site. If families need additional support, 
they are referred to the Madeira PaniiK 
('enter, vvliieh is three blocks away. 

All but one percent of participants are 
African American, siv Afroeentne 
concepts are an mipi>rtant family support 
tool for staff. Children are taught about 
African American culture. "It is so 
important for African .American children 
to know their culture so that they are 
proud of who they are." says Hall. 

In many areas. Afrocentric concepts 
overlap with general family support 
ones. .Staff build tipon family strengths 
rather than looking lor delieits when 
assessing families' needs. "VVe operate 
from the premise that parents ean best 
provide support f(M‘ their ehildren it they 
get support." says Madeira Faimily 
Center Direetor Maislia Sullivan. J'luis. 
Partnership staff impress upon parents 



that thev are their children's most 
important resource in leading productive 
lives. The Partnership strives for unitv 
(another .Afroeentrie ideal i between stall 
and families. Sullivan says. *AVe leel that 
it is important to bond with parents, so 
we work hard to build relatioiishifis and 
make parents feel part of an extended 
familv. As a result, when issues do come 
up. we can help and not be v ievved as an 
outsider intruding in their lives." ('urrent 
and past participants make up a parent 
advisorv committee that shapes the 
Partnership's services and programs and 
assesses the eommunity's needs. 
Partnership stall' and an advisorv 
committee of representativ es irom the 
l-amily ('enter's three sponsoring 
organizations (the l2piscopal ('hurch of 
the Advocate, the C'hildren's Aid Soeietv 
of Philadelphia, and Fpiseopal Commu- 
nity Services) help parents acquire 
resources to act on their ideas. 

Although in only its first operational 
year, the Partnership shows signs of 
success. Sullivan says. "The waiting 
room isn't stressful any more, parents 
aren't yelling anymore, and the ehildren 
often don't want to leave!" 

Seawright says. "The Center helped 
me be a belter parent, and better manage 
my limited income. I learned how to 
cook healthy and ine.xpensive foods, and 
to speak up for m\ self and my familv. I 
wanted to be a better person and they 
had faith in me." She adds. "I alvvavs 
talk about the program with my lamiK. 
friends, or with people vv ho I leel can 
benefit like 1 do from the support." And 
the staffs of both collaborative partners 
are pleased vvith the results. "1 he people 
lat the Madeira P'amily Center 1 who we 
work with are pleasant, protessional. and 
have been a great asset to the Health 
Center." savs Magill. 

I'hc hn-mcrshif} i\ ImuUul h\ ihr ClHhlrcn 's 
frits! I iiiul (>l Pcnnsvlviiiim. 

Sluinnirti Rtlc\ o ('oniniunu diufiis Assisttint 
for (he l‘(iniil\ Rcsonrt (’ ( otihuon. 

h'ormorr inlonndHon (ontdcl Sfiuslui 
Sitllnvn. Ihirattr. ,\fd<lnrd f difiilv ('enter. 
2I2J Sorth (irdt: Stieet. Pliilddelphuu IW 
PH2L 2l5/7()>-.^S74 (phone). 2/.V76.‘'-.'*<S‘.^.^ 
(ld\). 
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Center for Family Resources 
Helps Others l_inl< Programs, 
Policies, and Practices 

by Sheila Sussman 



arch I. 19^)5. At the Center 
Jo; h'amih' Resou tecs' 

(CFR) tniininii faeiliiy in 
Mineola, New York, 24 early eluUlliood 
and adult educators are in the final 
session of a 2()-h<>ur trainitu^ to hrin^ job 
preparedness and enhanced parent-child 
interaction into their family literacy 
work. 

Three elementary school guidance 
counselors from a nvi^hhitrin^ school 
district arc \\<n‘kin^ with CFR's resource 
specialist to select videos and print 
materials for their local parent involve- 
ment initiative. 

CFR's receptionist is fielding dozens 
of inquiries about an ufX'ominit confer- 
ence on f amily support and human 
se rvi ces deli ve r\' . 

And CFR's trainin}^ specialists and 
executive director are meeting with Head 
Start and other early childhood profes- 
sionals to plan a new initiative for 
bringing family .support activities into 
early childhood ser\'ice settings. 

This is a typical day at the Center for 
Family Resources. CFR promotes quality 
family programming throughout the New 
York region by providing information 
and consultation to policymakers, 
technical assistance and resources to 
professionals, and training to practitio- 
ners who work with children and 
families. 

Created in 1981. CFR is one of the 
longest-running and most diversified of 
the intermediaries that have begun in 
recent years. CFR's founders were 
prompted by the dramatic .societal and 
economic changes that were placing 
greater pressure on and adding more 
complexity and .stre.ss to mo.st families' 
lives. The organizations that served 
families were under .serious pressure in a 
time of dimini.shing re.sources. 

CFR's development in the 1980s 
paralleled the significant .shift away from 
crisis-driven, inflexible, and problem- 
oriented .services and toward preveniive, 
community-ba.sed. and strengths- 
oriented, family-centered programs with 
comprehensive sy.stems of .service. As 
schools, comnumities, and work places 
have increasingly adopted family support 
nr^grams and practices, demand for 



training, technical a.ssistance. informa- 
tional resources, and affiliative activities 
has increa.sed. Intermediaries, such as 
CFR. have become e.ssential not only to 
enhance programs and practices, but also 
to make policy and education and human 
service .systems more comprehensive, 
family-centered, and supportive. 

CFR's staff of 20 and its volunteers 
carry out the center's work as a catalyst, 
information transmitter, strategist, "tool 
maker," di.s.seminator, and capacity 
builder. 

CFR in Action 

In 1989. CFR researched a family 
literacy program model that was being 
developed and field tested in Kentucky. 
After creating an a.ssociation with the 
National Center for Family Literacy and 
developing CFR's capacity to train .staff. 
CFR became an intermediary for 
promoting family literacy in New York 
state. CFR built state and local alliances 
in adult education and early childhood, 
created and facilitated the development 
of family literacy pilot sites, conceived 
strategies to promote awareness and 
di.sseminate information to key stake- 
holders. and obtained current family 
literacy print and audiovisual re.sources. 

CFR played many important roles in 
the New York Parents initiative, which 
began in 1992 at five sites acro.ss the 
state. The purpo.se of this initiative was 
not to adapt a single model to many sites, 
but to enable local programs to infu.se 
their adult education and family literacy 
efforts with a variety of non-deficit 
approaches to parenting education, 
parent support, and parent involvement 
activities in respon.se to their communi- 
ties' needs. CFR as.sessed .staff .sensitivi- 
ties. knowledge, and competencies; 
.surveyed residents to match outreach and 
activities to the population being served; 
planned jointly with parents .so that 
parents would shape each program; 
trained staff in family support principles 
and practices; and provided technical 
as.sistance to build capacities at each site. 
The New York Parents initiative is one 
example of how CFR is infusing the 
New York region's programs and 
practices with family support. 



Mo.st recently, CFR has put together a 
public-private partnership to bring the 
highly .succes.sful and favorably evalu- 
ated Parent Services Project (PSP) model 
program I'rom California to New York 
state. This partnership includes a funding 
consortium of five foundations and the 
Agency for Child Development in New 
York City. Two beginning sites will be a 
step toward the goal of expansion 
throughout the state. In affiliation with 
PSP, CFR w'ill provide coordination, 
training, and ongoing technical assis- 
tance as it facilitates the statewide 
development of the initiative. 

Success and Challenges 

For the past dozen years. CFR has 
served thousands of professionals and 
community leaders. It showca.ses 
successful family support programs and 
practices from acro.'-s the country in its 
conferences for human service and 
education professionals and 
policymakers in New York, and holds 
follow-up training to encourage partici- 
pants to replicate and adapt these models 
to build on the as.sets and capacities of 
families and communities in the .state. 
CFR's re .source library a.ssists commu- 
nity-based organizations, schools, 
parents, students, early childhood 
programs, corporations, and others by 
providing books, curricula, video and 
audio tapes, and educational games. 

The library houses information about 
successful policies, programs, and 
practices, and provides the training and 
technical a.ssistance needed to imple- 
ment them. 

The quality of CFR's work is widely 
recognized. Participation in CFR 
programs continues to increase. In 1994, 
17 New York state agencies co-spon- 
sored and supported CFR's "In Support 
of Families" conference. CFR has been 
awarded competitive grants from .sources 
such as the Barbara Bush Foundation for 
Family Literacy, and in 199,^. the 
National A.ssociation of County Organi- 
zations (NACO) conferred its annual 
award to a CFR program. SPARR 
(Single Parents Accessing Re.sources and 
Referrals). CFR's wide exposure to 
family support — from programs to 
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policN • -inakc^ it a \aliiahlc icsourcc to 
national, ^tiitc. and liK'al jMdiCN and 
pm^ratn ad\ isiny hoauls — Mich as the 
National StccMiny C'ominittcc o! the I KC‘ 
lk*s( Practices iVojcct. I'Joth the state's 
AdMsoiN C'ominittee lor I'iile IV(^ 

I 'amih lheser\ atit>n and Support and its 
Select Coiuinittee lor 1‘amiK l)e\elop 
ineiit Associate rrainine and 
C'redeiU inline, and the bt>ard id ihe 
l aniilN Resource C'oalition ot New ^ ork. 

The challenees C'l-R laces in ineetine 
Its identilied eoals and oh)ccti\cs ate 
similar to those I'acine all lamils support 
intermediaries; creatine and keepine a 
clear, pos|n\e role and relationship to 
others m the lamih support field, 
adherine to the eareful inteeration ol a 
famiK support philosoplu. aiul commit- 
ting to the implementatu>n of both 
generic and specific practices. O'R 
knows that it and all intermediaries must 
address these challenees if the potential 
of famiK support approaches and 
[M'oerams is to be reali/ei.1 on a larye 
seafe. and has developed a stratee> to 
ilo so: 



1. Creating (ireater I nderstaiulin^ 
of the Importance of the 
Intermediary's roie 

It is essential to edueate policy- 
makers, ailministrators. and direet 
seiAice providers about the importance 
of the intermediary role. While interest 
in quality, comprehensive family- 
focused services is growing, funding is 
limited, so intermediaries are becom- 
ing even im^re necessary as they 
research new ways of wxu'king with 
children and families and other 
developments in the field and pass that 
information on to programs. One w a\ 
CFR plans to demonstrate how its 
work and aceomplishments enrich the 
field is by encouraging programs to 
acknow ledge the need for training, 
technical assistance, and other services 
an intermediary pixn ides w hen 
designing new initiatives. Creating, 
enhancing, and financing intermediar- 
ies needs to be a part of statew ide 
welfare reldrm and earls ehildhood 
and community development initia- 
tives, because intermediaries are a 
cost-effective way to improve the 
quality o\' set vices. 




Reaching and .Serving Varied 
Audiences 

Intermediaries must identily and 
meet the needs of a wider range of 
protessionals than ever before: eaiiv 
ehildhood educators, teachers, 
guidance counselors, lamiU literacv 
specialists, social workers, emplos- 
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ment counselors, weltare workers, and 
human resource specialists m corpora- 
tions are onl> some of the audiences 
who benefil from what an intermedi- 
tir\’ has to ot fer. But serv ices must be 
tailored to each sector, perspective, 
and schedule. C'l-R is building its 
capacitN to pro\ ide training, technical 
assistance, and information to new 
audiences even as its emitmues to 
strengthen relationships with those it 
currentK serves, including state and 
local policv makers and the leadership 
of Head Start. l:ven Start, school 
rctorm. and welfare relorm initi aives. 

3. I nderstanding and Working 
Toward Truly ( ollahoralivc 
Services and Systems 
I'amilv support principles and 
practices are becoming part ol almost 
all human service and education 
svstems. This requires that all these 
sv Stems share a common agenda and 
commitment to a I'amilv sui^port 
approach, and establish new partner- 
ships with the families with whom 
they work. Cb'R staff is increasing its 
capacitv to enhance this collaboratitin 
ol services and professionals through 
family support training across disci- 
plines. At the same time. CTR is 
working to assure that the lamily 
support approach is integrated well 
with the specific skills required by 
each discipline or system. 

4. Recognizing the Need for Assistance 
in Both Program and Process 

Service providers, administrators, 
and policymakers typically approach 
CFR's staff with specific needs for 
family support program components. 

In many cases they have a specific 
model in mind, but do not know about 
other approaches that may be more 
appropriate for their setting, service 
population, and current philosophies 
of operation. And they may not yet 
recognize the skills needed to provitie 
the programs or services they know 
their communities need. Cl'R stall can 
help identify the appropriate program 
comptuients or services, and also 
offers b(Mh generic training in family 
support and specific training and 
technical assistance iti proven program 
iiK^dels. In addition. C'l R is broaden- 
ing the scope of its ctMC resource 
services, including its librarv and 
publications, and inav institute a toll- 
free phone line. 

5. Moving Forward 

C'F'R is demonstrating and expand 
ing the role of an intermediary in 
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education and human service deliverv 
in the New \'ork area. However, state 
and local program administrators, 
policv makers, and funders need to 
understand the essential lunctions of 
such intermediaries, as well as their 
staffing, financing, and management 
requirements, C'^'R is lultilling its 
goals and objectives by building 
relationships with pidicv inakers and 
pri^gram prmadcTs, It is expanding its 
capacitv to respond effect ivelv \o new 
challenges for strengthening families. 
Locally, state-wide, and nationallv, 
there is a need to tdrge new prides- 
sional-parent partnerships, enhance 
collaborative initiatives, and |Kiss on 
pr(wen successful practices and the 
lessons of nationally ev aluated 
program models. I'hese needs make 
the ixde of an intermediary crucial to 
the future ot the family support field. 

SluiLi Snwitum IS (I ffUuuU r and /■. 
l)nrri,a ta ihc ('rnicr U*v I'annlv s,’nrn s 
iind a incmhcr of ilw l annlv Hesoun c 
('aalmon s lies! Practu cs Protci i Su i i in\: 
CnnwHiiic. 
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Tennessee’s State Plans: 

On the Ground in Chattanooga 

by Stephanie Lubin 




e are truly a community 
center, trying to respond 
to every need identified 
by whomever walks through our door,** 
said Chattanooga's Eastside Family 
Resource Center Director Anne 
McGintis, Mere minutes with McGiiitis 
showed her comments to be true. 

I had come to Chattanooga to learn the 
secret to the success of the 1 1 -month-old 
Center, one of 61 in a state initiative. On 
a day when area schools — and the 
Center — were closed due to snow, all 
McGintis had to do was pick up the 
phone and community leaders streamed 
in to let me in on that secret. 

I'hey were among 40 who comprise 
the Center's advisory board. McGintis 
called together 20 parents, along with 20 
other community members representing 
businesses, government, universities, 
social service agencies, foundations, and 
artists in January 1994. 

With neighbors such as Eastside 
Elementary School, a branch of the 
Health Department, the Special Olym- 
pics Office, and the Public Assistance 
office, the Eastside Family Resource 
Center is a hub of activity, programs, and 
services for families of East Chatta- 
nooga — especially those with children 
attending four nearby elementary 
schools. 

The Center is part of Tennessee's 2 1 st 
Century Schools Plan and the Tennessee 
Children's Plan, which pool the state's 
resources to meet the needs of children. 
Eastside was one of 30 school districts to 
receive S50,0()() in start-up grants to last 
^hree years, starting in 1993, to imple- 





ment school-linked Family Resource 
C'entcrs. 'Thirty-one new centers uere 
added this school year. McGintis \vas 
recently chosen to be the first president 
of the 'Tennessee Family Resource 
Centers' Coalition. 

While the state provided her \Mth 
some guidelines for running the Eastside 
Family Resource Center, McGintis knew 
what she needed to do to get started. 

Going Door to Door 

“I was hired in January 1994, and 
before the C'entereven opened in March 
1 did a door-to-door campaign, a cafete- 
ria campaign, and a street campaign —all 
to find out from my people on the streets 
and my families what they wanted and 
what they needed," said McGintis. 

She introduced herself to parents while 
they had breakfast with their kids in the 
school cafeteria. She went to all the PTA 
meetings — ^just listening at first. She 
waited outside after school and talked 
with parents as they picked up their 
children. One day she even sat in the 
waiting room of the health center next 
door, “just to get the feel of who was 
coming in." All the while she told 
parents about the Center and asked about 
their wants and needs. Finally, McGintis 
sent surveys to all 8,000 parents, offering 
them a list of 300 different services and 
programs to check off. Their responses 
resulted in the Five Point Plan that 
guides the Center's offerings: 

1. Adult Literacy: Not just reading and 
writing, these classes enhance educa- 
tional growth and developmental skills 
of many types. Pioneer Bank provided 
25 adult participants with scholarships 
to take “Real Life" courses in mar- 
riage and family counseling, personal 
money management, stress control, 
life after divorce, and physical 
education at nearby Chattanooga State 
Technical College. The College also 
provides teachers for the hundreds cd' 
students enrolled in GED, Adult Basic 
Education, ESL, and job skills classes. 

When the funding for her GED 
teacher was cut, McGintis went to a 
College administrator who was on her 
advisory council. “She gave me two 
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teachers." said McGintis. “When 
people know what you need and have 
been involved at the front end, that's 
the key. Don't pull them in only when 
you need them. Have them there when 
you're doing well also." Free childcare 
is always offered to parents attending 
sessions at the Center. 

2. Parenting Education: The corner- 
stone of this program is Parents Are 
First Teachers, Chattanooga's version 
of the national Parents as Teachers 
|)rogram. Activities at the center help 
parents and children find time to he 
together and help adults develop better 
parenting skills. Home visits are also a 
part of this Department of Social 
Services program. Parenting classes 
and workshops cover child develop- 
ment, discipline, family dynamics, 
academic awareness, communication 
skills, self-esteem, and health and 
nutrition. Even Start and gifted 
education classes are also offered. 
School Wise is a weekly class in 
which parents learn what's going on in 
the schools, when and how to prepare 
students for the PSAT and SAT, how 
to use the “lesson line" (a telephone 
message that gives information on 
homework assignments), and when 
parent teacher conferences are and 
how to prepare for them. 

3. Cultural Awareness: Giving parents 
and families opportunities to enjoy the 
arts is a goal that community members 
identified early on. The Arts and 
Education Council provides free 
tickets to Saturday matinees at the 
local drama center for children and 
their families. Parents go to the ballet 
and take classes in art and creative 
movement. “Some of our parents had 
never been to the theater," said 
McGintis, who provides families with 
transportation. “We need to give them 
the opportunity to see things and 
experience the culture that abounds in 
our city." Families can even take 
etiquette classes. 

4. Community Involvement: The 

Family Resource Center promotes and 
arranges projects that encourage active 
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participaiion in the cumiminiiy aiiioiiu 
lanulics. such as classes in survival 
skills tor woniLMi. Senior C'iti/cMis Day. 
■*makc o\cr ‘ and “bad-hair" da\s. aiul 
male supporl ermips. A local bank has 
made il possible tor lamilies lo 
become home mvners b\ ollerine 
attordable numgaees and a class tor 
tirsi-iime home buyers. Seventeen 
lamilies have boimlil homes as a 
result, and another I4t) have stened up 
lor the class (see sidebai ). 

5. Information and Referral: leasts ide 
b'amilv Resource C 'enter has strone 
relationships with local service 
providers, enabling staff to help 
families use services for children and 
families, the C'hattaiiooea Public 
Schools guidance counselors, social 
workers, a drue abatement proerani. 
menial health services, and the local 
fi)od stamp olfice rieht down the hall. 

McCiintis wants families to know the 
C'enter is there tor them, and spares no 
method to pull them in. *1 do publicitv 
on radio and TV talk shows ... and the 
(.'enter *s classes and events are posted 
on I local I Channel } every week. ... 

We eet lots of new people this way,” 

Legislative Advocacy 

When the state proposed to cut the 
Centers' S^O.OOO-a vear funding by one- 
third after the first year, and two-thirds 
after the si coiul. McGiniis went to the 
capitol to testify in her capacity as 
president of the statewide coalition ot 
F'amilv Resource Centers, .She argued 
Irom her own experience tor the need tc^ 
allocate S50.()0() to each Center each 
year, and to maintain the Resource 
Centers as long as there are families and 
children in need. Her testimony cem- 
vinced the Select Committee on Children 
and Youth to send the bill, calling for 
full funding, to the Senate and then the 
House, where, they assured her, it had a 
good chance of passing. The Committee 
also presented her with an avvard, 
acknowledging that through her energy 
and enthusiastic approach lo helping 
families, she has become an excellent 
advocate and voice for all children and 
families in Tennessee. 

Beyond the S.SO.OOO, McGiniis has put 
logeihei a budget for her CVnlcr of 
S.M)O.(HH) through grants and coninbii' 
lions from such sources as C hattanooga 
Public Schools, federal Title 1 monies, 
the local C'ommunity Foundation, two 
local banks, the Junior Ixagiie. and local 
fratermttes and sororities. 



Parents: The Core of 
the Center 

As a former guidance counselor. 
McCjiniis knows how essential parent 
involvement is to children's success, riie 
C'enler s “college prep” program gives 
jiarenis of verv voting students a chance 
to have a “college experience.” "I want 
these parents to reali/.e that their kids can 
go to college, but that they'll have to 
help their children early on.” said 
McGiniis. With funding from the 
Danforth Foundation, this spring. 
McCjintis will take l.'>6 parents on a ttuir 
of colleges and universities in the region. 
Before the lour, which includes sleeping 
over in dorms, a series ot wt^rkshops 
teaches parents how to write resumes, 
apply for financial aid, and prepare now 
lo make college possible for their kids. 

One id the C enter's greatest successes 
has been to bring formcrlv isolated 
families together to learn from and 
empower each other, ' riiere's a pregnant 
woman at our center now who's really 
having a hard time.” said McGiniis. “I 
think she's disappointed with her life. I 
overheard llier saying] something like. 
*I'm just through vviih it, I'm fed up.' 
Listening to the other women talk, she 
fell a little belter. Her friend said. 'Well, 
girl, don't give up!' I just sal back vviih 
such pride and watched the other women 
help her,” 



Samson Avvotula. a Nigerian doctoral 
candidate in ('haiiaiiooga. has children at 
local Orchard Knob elementary school. 
His wife heard about the Faisiside Family 
Resource C'enier through one of the 
teachers, and enrolled in Gl:D and FiSl. 
classes. “This center has really been a 
great help to me and my family and 1 
wish everybody could be involved and 
see what's happening inside here. My 
wife is in Nigeria for four weeks, and I 
thought I didn't have to bring the 
children in since she was away.” 
Avv()tula laughed. “But 1 talked to 
1 McGiniis 1 and she said I should bring 
them in still. It's been a great help to us.' 

Anne Mi (iintis tluinks Cluatdnomia Public 
Schools Snpcrinicndcnt Dr. Harr\ Reynolds 
lor Ills I'nu'iid role in the ( enter v success, 
and the ('(onnuouty I'onndotion of ('hatta- 
noo\ai. 

Sicplninie Lnhoi is ttniner Sclnxd Linked 
Pr(>i^r(un Spi » ndist l<fr ihe Loinils Restoin e 
Codlition. 

h'(>r more inforniotion. i ontiut the luiststde 
Romily Rcsoitn e ( enter, ( hottiinotnui 
Public Schools. 2210 /:, .Main Street, 
Chattanooiai, TN S7404. 6/.V4C‘.?-V794. 
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Helping Families Own Homes 

Linda Todd, Community/Public Relations Officer for American National Bank, saw a 
newspaper article on the opening of the Eastside Family Resource Center and had a 
revelation. 

“/ thought: family! The Center jumped out as an opportunity to really work together 
to develop skills for families for the end result of buying a home. So I got in touch with 
Anne McGintis and of course she jumped at it And it has evolved/' 

In June 1 994, American National Bank announced it would allocate $5 million for 
mortgages for low-income housing. The bank set up two programs: the Personal 
Economic Program, offering classes on basic money management such as checking 
and savings accounts; and the Home Buyers Program, workshops that take parents 
from, "Do I really want to own a home?" to helping them to establish or clear up 
credit records, save for a down payment, and buy a home. 

The bank made the mortgages affordable with down payments of as low as $800. 
Approximately 1 1 families have bought new homes, and 1 40 have signed up for the 
classes. "The momentum is just now beginning," explains Todd. "New families are 
coming in every day to start the process." 

After only one session of the Home Buyers Program, parent Clara Woods was 
excited about the possibility of owning a home. "I just can t explain the feeling I had 
when I left I am determined to do this ... They have programs to help you qualify ... 
and they can even help you deal with a realtor, " said Woods. ‘ / m just so excited 
about becoming a home buyer!" 
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N/oices from the Field 



■his is the story of a growing 
collaboration, born of concern. 
What role do grassroots 
practitioner agencies have in continuing 
to move the family support initiative 
forward? Hi'iw do these programs sustain 
relationships among themselves and with 
other agencies involved in the broader 
issues of networking, policy develop- 
ment, and systems change? How do 
neighborhood and community programs 
continue to inform the field of what 
works on the ground and what doesn't? 

If too wide a gap exists between policy 
and programs, how will we test the 
viability and authenticity of policy? Are 
the programs the best vehicle for 
illustrating practices, for sharpening 
evaluation tools and assessments, and for 
providing the real life stories that give 
Validity to theory? How can there be a 
reciprocal relationship? 

A group of practitioners representing 
pioneer family support programs began 
to meet in September 1992 to address 
these and many other questions. The 
group named itself Friends in the Field. 
We are a consortium of practitioners 
representing organizations that devel- 
oped, tested, implemented, and repli- 
cated programs that support parents and 
familie.s — these organizations are 
MELD, Parents as Teachers (PAT), the 
Home Instruction Program for Preschool 
Youngsters (HIPPY), Birth-to-Three, 
Avance, Healthy Families America, 
Family Focus, the National As.sociation 
of Mothers' Centers, and the Parent 
Services Project. While they differ in 
.structure, funding, au.spice.s, and clientele 
.served, all the.se organizations share a 
common philo.sophy of parent empower- 
ment and a belief that building on a 
family's strengths promotes positive 
outcomes for children, families, and 
society. Each organization has estab- 
lished methods for replicating its 
programs to reach more parents in 
communities across the country. 

Wc wanted to look at ourselves, and to 



ERIC 



by Ethel Seiderman and Lisa Lee 

ask each other if there was a need for us 
to continue working together, and if .so, 
how we might include others. Though 
we respected each other as participants 
in the same field who shared common 
principles, each of the programs had a 
different conceptual framework and we 
worked from different sets of assump- 
tions. We each had pride in and a sense 
of ownership of our own program. 
Discussion w'as reserved at first, but 
eventually a consensus was reached to 
continue the dialogue and to continue to 
try to understand each others' work, to 
see where and if there were opportunities 
for linkages. Through our discussions we 
came to see that we could beccmie an 
example of how separate agendas could 
be maintained while a collective agenda 
was framed on behalf of parents. 

At a .second gathering in New York 
City, seven months later, a growing 
.sense of trust led to more candid ex- 
changes. The group had come to a better 
understanding of how our areas of w'ork 
complemented each other, what the 
differences were, and who wished to 
develop clo.ser ties to other programs. 
Some programs had already made 
connections through joint programming 
and activities. Collaborative projects 
have been undertaken by several of the 
members.* Training exchanges, joint 
replication efforts, and resource sharing 
needed further discussion. We did not 
want to force a premature decision on 
this emerging group, but needed more 
time with each other before creating yet 
another system ... or deciding not to. 

Over the next few years, directors of 
the Friends in the Field programs made 
joint pre.sentations in various arenas, 
including at the Family Resource 
Coalition conference. We di.scovered that 
we were a valuable resource to each 
other. With time, a spirit of cooperation 
has emerged and colleagues have called 
upon each other for support. Along with 
deciding whether we had viability came 
the issue of inclusivity. Who should be 
in this group and how should others be 
included? 

Pioneers' work can be i.solating. While 
most of us have a general knowledge 
about other approaches, by and large, we 
rarely have opportunities to gain insight 
about other programs. To avoid the 
creation of an exclusive or elite group, 
we grappled with the challenge of how to 



reach for inclusivity. We asked: What 
makes any of us more or less de.serving 
to be at the table than other colleagues 
from across the nation? What size group 
is optimal for the kind of w'ork we want 
to do? How' do we structure such an 
entity so that it can have interest for a 
very larpe number of participants? How 
do we gather the participants .so that we 
have regular contact and a set of pur- 
poses that bind us? 

Peer .support is important, yet if we 
agree to go forward, how do we decide 
what our goals and structure should be? 
What do we need from each other? What 
can we give each other? How can we 
increase our influence in the family 
support field? Is collaboration worth the 
effort? And for what purpose? Collabo- 
ration is harder than it looks and takes a 
lot more time and tenacity to work 
through the challenges and barriers that 
inevitably exLst. 

We all agreed that we could work side 
by side and that different models could 
and should tlouri.sh. We are still consid- 
ering how to work with one another, how 
to include others, and how to collaborate 
with the Family Resource Coalition and 
other sy.stems in “academia," research, 
and policy-making programs. 

Grassroots Programs Have a 
Place in the Shaping of Policy 
and Practice 

Many que.stions remain unanswered. Is 
an organization like Friends in the Field 
a viable way to connect the grassroots 
agencies to agencies involved in re- 
search, policy, or networking? How do 
the two groups interact? Would the 
gra.ssroots group be a branch of the 
larger group; would it simply be a part of 
a membership; how would the larger 
group feed the grassroots group? 

We continue the di.scussion among 
ourselves, are still interested in a format 
for dialogue with a broader group and 
are engaging in further considerations 
with FRC and with other appropriate 
organizations. 

luhcl Sriderman is the Executive Director of 
the Parent Services Project (PSP). Inc. Lisa 
i.ee is the Assistant Director of PSP. 

For more information about Friends in the 
Field, contact PSP. J99 Porteous Ave.. 
Fairfax. CA 949MK 41 5/454- 1 H70 (phone t. 
415/454-1752 (fax}. 
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Linking Family Support and 
Early Childhood Programs: 
Issues, Experiences, 
Opportunities 

:v, 

’SBN I 88542^ 

(F.in^iiv KesOv^rce CoaKion. i998. 40 p^.. 
paperoack) 

Avaiiabic rc-- FRC. !iern No. CC26 
•FRC MemDer's: $5'Non-memDe’‘s: $7. 
plus $ 1 sniDPjng 

Close covabcfaiion Detween pa; ents and 
childcare a range of parent activities, 
■ind an oi'gan zea network of r eferrals to 
conafPumtv resources —can a c‘^ :dcare 
D»'ogranT These 'deals into ’'eautY^ 

M vv !. cescr'DGS the neec *cr 
' imiiv >uDpC'C tnc early cnildhcoD 4elds 
:o con^e togetf''e'' to neai An^e^ca s w.iv 
oT canng ^'or cpi^dren. and shows now 
^otrie a'*e beginn'og to co that 

Tne first n Fa^niiy Resource 
Coaiit»or‘'s senes of monograo^s commis- 
sioned D> the Best Practices P‘‘c ect. th's 
oaper descrioes tne ^it between *amily 
■ jpDort trc e.i'A Childhood □‘‘ogninis 
and chr onices various progran^s exoen 
nnces *j'n •, ‘jjppoil arc 

''iioca’f ' ' 'uG-rg D' ograms t’^at 
provide *a*^\:v-and chi'd-focusec services, 
t /vO gcne''r or' p'‘ognam<^. Head Stari, .-v'.d 
prograns's scer- ing to make cn ‘cca’'c 

• imiiv - ■' ie*'Gv A O jl clvtpter e^'c tds>j- 

• ites Lar'^^c' s v.s-on of what *t : ■•*.(?<=> to 
► y 'ng ti'«» . ii.^es of family supDO’C 

•'( '.e*/ ng n'ci'"L'e's i: 

•esou'xe> 'a-:ing neallhv r G'C p to 
O'jD'ir ann p** v ite cniidc.ue i ' > >sue i.r 
♦nn l^RC Ref n;r 'ncijdcs an exce' Dt ol tnis 

'•* . f ''(• A '.V/J. (. It.QI^ ) 




America’s New War on 
Poverty: A Reader for Action 

’ 3' .'?* n 

ISBN 0-9 1 2333-27-5 

{KQED Boors. A'>95. 250 po.. oaoe^-oacK, 
Availaoe f'om FRC. Item No. XC32 
% \ 3.00 D'js $2 lO sn-DDing 

From ”-e Qi oCucers of the PBS Tve-paii 
documentary ■America's War on Pov- 
er1y” comes th-s practical and insDirsng 
comoanion gu.cebook Senator Ba’'Dara 
Boxer says these snort stor*ies. featur'e 
articles, and essays "put a hunnan race on 
the staggering problem of Doverty <n 
America today. ‘ Passionate tlction oy 
writers such as Dorothy AHiSon. Ance 
Walken and Tcni Caae Bamoara. a^a 
omDe'-'ng reoots Ir’om !Ou’'na 'Sts ar'io 
.^ociai .^siona^'es nc uO:ng jo^Mtna'^ ^ozo.. 
LestC'" /'ow. and Marian vV- 'g^t 
Edeirrian v.vidiv demonsti'ate .v'^at t 
means to be poor* m America lod.av. Ana 
Df'ofiles oi successtui anti-DOver-tv pro- 
grams snow new real people a^^e Duildmg 
living commun-t es to cnange tne tutui'e 
ma gi/e genu no ''casons fc* ""one. 



best copy available 
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Two Generation Programs 
for Families in Poverty; A 
New Intervention Strategy 

S.'>?i/c7 f-.; :z! 

SBN I-5675C C’i X 

(Abiex Publ'Sr ng Coi'Doi'at'.or'. i995. 288 

Dvtges. paperoTC' ! 

Available from Aolex Publishing Corpoi'a- 

tion. 20I/767-8455 

S24.50. ca'i fo’- sn-ppmg charge 

A fundamer^tv Dr'inciple o^ family support 
is that children s vveil-bemg is tied to their 
parents' - a^a vice vei^sa. The programs 
described m t” s book integrate services 
to help parents mprove tneir education 
and employment status with other 
serxMces to D’'0'^otc children’s nea'thy 
deve'opmem tour moceis a**e 
examined c cse-uo to show how- tnev 
assist tamates ■' f-nding a patt'iwav out ot 
poverty wni-e iiso pr'ov'ding immediate 
support for cren s ceveiopn-ient In 
addition, the authors assess the ootentiai 
value of tlie models and how reol'cable 
they are; curr’e'^t Knowledge about the 
effectiveness of welfare-to-woiK •oterve^'^- 
tions; and tre'^cs m chiic hmily. and 
welfare pone, '^^e books renowned 
contributors otse their analysis on early 
program. C'.a -at on data, and Cescncc 
ongoing ev.i -at ons that will futher assess 
the ir^'rpact c' t /.u-generationa pr’cgmn-is. 





Getting Men Involved: 
Strategies for Early 
Childhood Programs 

:.)/ James A. Levine. Denms T Murphy 

ShernI! Wilson 

ISBN 0-S90496-0S-0 

(Schoiastic Inc.. 1993. 96 op. paperoacr ) 

AvaiiaD'e irotr. F.v'':’:es af'G Work 

institute. 2 1 2/46S-2044 

$ ! 3.00 pius $3.50 shiop rg 

This nuts-and-bolts A^orkbook shows 
earlv childhood programs nov^/ they can 
encourage and support men in becoming 
active fathers and care-gtvers. Its four-part 
format begins with a convincing argument 
for why male involvement is important, 
then dives into specific strategies for 
programs to use — both immediately, and 
sequentially, following the book's four- 
stage plan for program enhancement 
("Creating a Father-Friendly Environ- 
ment." "Recruiting Men to Your Pro- 
gram." "Operating a Fathers’ Program." 
and "S^.staining Male Involvement"). A 
third section brings the strategies to life 
with poilraits of 14 successful programs m 
various racial. ethniC. and geographic 
settings. And nine final pages describe 
valuable resource^— from books for 
children to articles, volumes, and curricula 
for parents and practitioners. Co-author 
James Levine is Director of the Father- 
hood Project at the Families and Work 
Institute, and is a former teacher and 
long-time champion of men’s involvement 
(n raising children. 

Parenting: An Annotated 
Bibliography, 1965-1987 

by Samira Fembera. Barbara Iordan. 

A'lichefe L(;uer-6uGf*f 
ISBN 0-810826-64-X 
(Scarecrow Press. 1995. 814 pp.. 
paperback) 

Available from St irccro.v Press. 800' 5 37 
7107 

^^97.50 plus $3.50 shipping 




How OO .Ou find toe s for work.ng A'tn 
families? T--s compr-e-^ensive bibliograony 
^s your to a vast .anety of te><ts or 
parenting, ootn m ana out of print, from 
more than two decaces. The diversity of 
texts inc'^aed reflects the complexity o*’ 
.osues faeng parents ana the professional 
who worK with them- orenatal care, chud 
development, reci'eavon. health and 
safety, ecucat'on. cr-'dreanng ana 
•yarerting 'ecnniques. mental anc Dn-/s .a 
disabiiii.es. ana activities for aduits ana 
children to do together are iust a few of 
the top es coverec m the resources 
describee. From preg-^ancy on up to the 
parenting of adult cn idren. you'i! find 
resources on every stage of development 
Special cnapters cover resources about 
and for S'ogle pa>"ents. teen parents, ana 
'working parents. Each annotation includes 
a descnotiop of the resource, unusuai 
features, ana mtenoea auaience. Tf-'e 
authors si only those titles that they 
were abie to examine. 




Audiovisual Resources for 
Family Programming 

by Barbara Iordan and Noreen Slockpoie 
ISBN 1-555701-91-4 

(Neal-Schuman Publishers. Inc.. 1995. 437 
pp.. paperback) 

Available from Neal-Schuman Publishei's. 
Inc. 800/584-2414 
$29.95 plus $4.75 shipping 

Indexed by subject, this annotated 
bibliography describes more than 1.700 
non-print resources for anyone who 
works with families— including family 
support staff, other social service provid- 
ers. and educators —as well as parents, 
chiidr'en. youth, school and commun-tv 
groups, and libi'anans These vioeotaoes 
games, kits, audio cassettes, and curricula 
cover the entire range of parenting, child 
development, and child-rearing topics, 
from pregnancy -ma childbulh tn'^ouen 
adolescence. irKludmg family challenges 



such as death and divorce, blended family 
living, suDstance abuse, aaoption. foster- 
care. and the struggle to balance work 
and family iTe. Videos aim.ed at youth 
cover school issues, decision m.aking. se f- 
esteem. anger and conflict management, 
sexuality education, substance abuse 
prevention, and life skills development. 
Also included are hundreds of titles for 
parents of children vvith disabilities and 
chronic health problems. Resources listed 
ire held by the Suffolk Fairiily Education 
Clearinghouse at the Middle Country 
Public Library m Centereach. New York. 



What Works in Preventing 
Rural Violence: Strategies, 

Risk Factors, and Assessment 
Tools 

Wilder Research Center 
ISBN 0-940069-04-0 

(Amherst H Wilder Foundation. 1995. 94 
pp., paperback) 

Available from Wilder Publishing Center. 

800/274-6024 

$ 1 7.00 plus $2.00 shipping 

From 1965 to 1992. rates of rape, assault, 
and robbery tripled m rural communities, 
leading community residents and leaders 
to seek solutions. This book documents 
their efforts, detailing the unique charac- 
tenstics of rural violence and outlining 88 
violence reduction strategies developed 
and field tested m the past decade, and is 
intended for rural community leaders, 
service groups, extension agencies, local 
governments, and any rural resident 
wishing to improve community safety. 
Some of the strategies target behavior 
that is linked to violence, such as alcohol 
and drug use. m order to lower rates of 
rape, domestic assault, and other violence. 
Other strategies are designed to reduce 
bullying, theft, vandalism, and other 
specific violent behaviors. In addition to 
compiling strategies. What Works includes 
the "Community Report Card, a set of 
worksheets that can help users monitor 
violence and its prevention in their 
communities. The Report Card can help 
assess the level of services available for 
dealing with violence. Literature review 
and bibliography included. 
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